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A man’s world. Shiny wood, smoke, pretzels, 
good conversation, and best of all, the best of all, 
Miller High Life. For over six generations, 
the great premium beer. 


Miller makes it right! 


@© MILLER BREWING CO,, MILWAUKEE 


This Free sample 


lesson can start you 


You can learn in your spare time at home 


HE demand for trained Accountants far exceeds the 
af Wiesner available. Salaries keep going higher, pro- 
motions come faster. Why remain in a dull job with in- 
sufficient pay when you can qualify easily — in your 
spare time — for the big rewards which are being offered 
today by the Accounting profession? 


To prove this to yourself, send for the interesting sam- 
ple lesson which demonstrates the remarkable LaSalle 
method of home training. This lesson is yours free of 
cost or obligation. It will show you how you are guided 
step by step through actual Accounting work, how you 
learn by doing, how thoroughly you are prepared for 
every Accounting task you will be called upon to handle 
in the business world. 


No previous experience required 


LaSalle’s distinguished faculty of expert Accountants 
and CPA instructors starts you right at the beginning, 
then supervises, corrects and grades your work all the 
way — right up to training you to take a Certified Public 
Accountant examination, if this is your eventual goal. 


You train in your spare time — at your own pace — 
without losing a single day from your present job. The 
cost of instruction is remarkably low. 


Which of today’s many Accounting 
positions do you want? 


Regardless of your present job — if you want to become 
a professional Accountant, Controller, Auditor, Income 
Tax Specialist, Government Accountant, or Public Ac- 
countant, LaSalle has the exact plan to prepare you 
rapidly and inexpensively. 

For over half a century, LaSalle has been a world 
leader in business education. It has provided training 
at home to more than 1,000,000 ambitious men and 
women. That is why a LaSalle diploma in Accounting 
is a credential respected by employers. See for yourself. 
Mail the coupon now for your free sample lesson and a 
copy of the booklet “Opportunities in Accounting.” 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A Correspondence Institution 
417 South Dearborn, Chicago, Illinois 60605 


This same lesson 
has helped thousands 


get started in one 
of the world’s best-paid 
professions. Its simplicity 
will surprise you, Try 
it, enjoy it, without 
obligation. 
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This 

valuable 

booklet also 
FREE 


““My income has increased over 
$100 a month since I began taking 
your course. I recommend it highly 
to anyone.”’ 

—W. G. Hensley, Memphis, Tenn. 


‘‘My salary has more than dou- 
bled since enrolling with LaSalle 
and due to my fine training, my sal- 
ary is still growing.”’"—William T. 
Black, Canoga Park, Calif. 


“As a direct result of my LaSalle 
studies, my salary has increased 
400%, since I first began my LaSalle 
success building program.”’ 
—Rudolf Urbatis, Port Chester, N.Y. 


LaSalle graduates report 
up to 56% increase in 
pay within one year 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A Correspondence Institution 
417 South Dearborn, Dept. 92-087, Chicago, Illinois 60605 


Please send me, free of cost or obligation, 
your sample lesson and illustrated booklet 
“Opportunities in Accounting.” 
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TRUELY YOURS 


tell it to TRUE 
67 West 44th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 10036 


TAX TALK 

Re: McGovern's article, TRur Magazine, 
June, 

Senator McGovern must think we are 


all economically ignorant. But it’s smart 
politics to focus unfavorable attention on 
some minority group of taxpayers. That 
keeps the public from wondering who 
spent all the money to advance socialism. 

It’s about time the man on the street 
realized that most corporations are already 
taxed for over half of what they make. 
Moreover, he should recognize the gross 
discrimination inherent in the graduated 
income tax, which says if you work hard 
and are successful the government will not 
only take more tax, but a bigger percentage 
to boot! 

Is it any wonder then, having your funds 
confiscated by these wild spenders, one 
seeks any legal means to prevent it? 


Instead of applauding our successful and 
hardworking industries—which, by the way, 
create all wealth—McGovern seems to be 
overly intrigued about the possibility of 
getting more to spend. It takes innovation 
and sweat to make a profit, but any fool 
can spend it. 

—Guthrie B. Stone 
Honeoye, N.Y. 


Sen. George McGovern has revealed 
many legal tax abuses in your June issue. 
However, neither he nor others reveals a 
practical plan for total tax reform. Total 
tax reform can only be accomplished when 
the middle-income taxpayers have a lobby 
more powerful than the vested interests. 

I suggest a taxpayers’ lobby headed by 
our formal Collector of Internal Revenue 
or some other national figure of impeccable 
character. 

I will gladly pay $2.00 per month in dues 
and think there are many thousands—per- 
haps millions—of middle-income taxpayers 
who will flood such an organization with 
membership dues. 

—Glenn Hargrave 
Dallas, Tex. 


MAN TO MAN 


In your May issue, Man to Man Answers, 
you state that the highest rank achieved 
by a Negro in the Navy is commander. We 
have a graduate of Pittsburgh Seminary 
who is now stationed in Washington, D.C., 
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in the Chaplain’s Corps, with the rank of 
captain. He is also on our board of di- 
rectors. His name is Chaplain T. David 
-arham, Capt., CHC, USN, Department 
of the Navy, Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
Washington, D.C. 20370. Perhaps you were 
considering only line officers, but thought 
we would write anyway. 
—Donald G. Miller 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Your reply to the query regarding stamps 
issued to honor blood donors was not 
complete. There have also been stamps 
issued by Finland (1951) and by Turkey 
(1957). I would hazard the guess that 
other nations have also issued similar 
stamps. 

Hope you will include the above infor- 
mation in a future issue to benefit those 
who may not know your answer was not 
complete. Hate to see France get the only 
credit, especially as the two countries 
noted issued their stamps before the French 
got around to it. 

—T/Sgt. James P. Murphy, Jr. 
Barksdale AFB, La. 


ANIMAL CORNER 

I have just finished reading Michael 
Pearson’s story Will Man Wipe Out His 
Furry First Cousin? (June) and 1 am just 
furious! Can't something be done about 
this horrible mistreatment of dumb ani- 
mals? I’ve spent my entire life taking in 
all kinds of stray animals and none is ever 
caged. I haye a tiny monkey that runs 
free around our yard and is the cutest pet 
in the world. 


The Bible says that God knows every 
sparrow that falls. Let's hope He’s count- 
ing the monkeys, too. 

—Mrs, W. A. Bumgarner 
Clarksville, Tex. 


The lower forms of life have always been 
able to regulate their own population to 
the reality of survival without the assist- 
ance of the man animal. Man is not content 
to overpopulate the world with his own 
form of life, but must extinct lower forms 
of life in the interest of satisfying an ego, 
feeling of accomplishment or whatever it 
takes to motivate his selfish nature. 

—Ted A. Selix 
Dallas, Tex. 


Michael Pearson seems to have intimate 
knowledge of the primates. But 1 deny they 
are kinfolk of all men, much less first 
cousins. 

The Bible teaches that God made man 
upright and honorable in his own image. 
But the devil aped, or imitated Him and 
came up with primates and man grew de- 
generate from too intimate a contact with 
them. ... 

God allowed the primates to live for 
only one purpose—to serve man, Otherwise 
they would have all perished long since. 

More power to those who are getting 
rid of them. The sooner they are all de- 
stroyed the better, along with their de- 
fenders. 

—Mrs. J. Ruth Tiller 
Rocky Gap, Va. 


Just finished reading Will Man Wipe out 
(Continued on page 4] 
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__.. Spectacular Get-Acquainted Offer from the 


RCA STEREO 8 TAPE CLUB! 
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CROWN OF CREATION 
Jetferton Awplane 
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EDDY | WATER 
ARNOLD and 17 other hits 
SOS OF THE PIOWEERS 
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STEREO 8 


CARTRIDGES 
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Worth up to 
$25.85 at regular 
Club prices! 


D103313 


You merely agree to buy as few as four more 
cartridges within a year from hundreds to be offered. 


Now Enjoy Great Tapes — at Great Savings! 


NOW . .. start a library of today’s greatest Stereo 8 hits by today’s biggest 
stars...at top savings! Choose from such renowned labels as RCA, A&M, 
Warner Bros.-7 Arts, Reprise, Decca, Atlantic—in every music category. 
Just look at these exclusive membership benefits: 


+ Start savings RIGHT NOW! Choose THREE tapes for only $4.95 (worth up to 
$25.85 based on suggested manufacturers’ list prices... optional with deal- 
ers). After trial membership, receive one tape of equivalent value FREE 
for every two you buy at regular club price (usually $6.95). That's a 3344.% 
average saving! 


+ All tapes guaranteed. The Club’s own Warranty unconditionally guarantees 
you perfect tapes for one year after purchase, regardless of label. 


+ Enjoy a charge account! We'll open a “‘pay later’’ account in your name; 
you pay after you receive tapes and are enjoying them. 


* Keep posted! Monthly SOUND TRACK brings news of over 150 Stereo 8 re- 
leases, featuring a Selection of the Month. If you want this tape, do noth- 
ing—it will be shipped automatically. If you want other tapes, or no 
tapes, indicate your choice on the Card provided, and return it by the 
date specified. 


+ Send no money! Just choose 3 of the 27 top-label hits shown here; we'll 
bill you $4.95 plus small shipping-service charge later. You can cancel 
membership after accepting four more tapes...or keep enjoying savings 
of one-third for years to come, with no obligation to buy. Mail coupon NOW! 
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MAIL TO: THE RCA STEREO 8 TAPE CLUB 

P.0. BOX 26888, Lawrence, Indiana 46226 

Yes, please accept my application for trial membership in The RCA Stereo 
8 Tape Club, and send me the 3 cartridges | have selected for only $4.95 
plus smal! shipping-service charge. | understand | need buy as few as 
four more cartridges within a year to fulfill my trial membership, after 
which | will get one tape of equivalent value FREE for every two | buy 
at regular Club prices. 


MAIL ME THESE THREE CARTRIDGES 


| am most interested in the following type of music: (check one only) 
© Popular (Instrumental/Vocal Moods) 
( Country & Western [] Today's Sound (Rock/Soul/Folk) 
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Here’s a real TRUE man. He won't forget to send in 
his subscription to. TRUE. Neither should you. Check 
one of the boxes below and place your order TODAY. 


(1 One Year ....$ 6 
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( Three Years ..$15 
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and Canada 


(4 One Year Pan Am. Countries... .$7 
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Mail your order to TRUE Magazine, Fawcett Building, Greenwich, Conn. 06830 
PLEASE INCLUDE YOUR ZIP CODE NUMBER 


his Furry First Cousin? and had what 1 
think is a good idea. Why use chimps and 
monkeys at all? Use “hippies.” After all, 
it would help clean up the country, and I 
believe they could be classed as subbuman. 
—James P. Chambers 

Wheatridge, Colo. 


DAM SITE 

This Valley Waits To Die by Justice 
Douglas (May), alerts the American pub- 
lic to the possible fate of the Little Ten- 
nessee River. We here, in Transylvania, 
Henderson, Buncombe, Haywood and 
Madison Counties of scenic western North 
Carolina, who face a similar destruction 
of homes, farms, churches and the very 
lives of the elderly people. know of the 
tyranny imposed by the TVA (Tennessee 
Valley Authority) . 

In our case, there are 14 dams inyolved 
which will destroy 14 beautiful valleys, to- 
gether with a number of prizewinning 
communities in Community Development 
programs. And all in the name of a much 
touted flood-control program set up on 
the drawing boards of the TVA. In addi- 
tion to the land destroyed by the dams, 
TVA wants at least 500-foot “butler areas” 
from the high-water mark, und as one 
TVA spokesman stated at a public meet- 
ing, “. .. as much land as TVA wants to 
fake.” 

As in the lives of men, so in the lives of 
institutions there comes a moment of truth, 
Insofar as we here are concerned, that mo- 
ment has arrived for TVA. We (many of 
us teen-agers) have dedicated the rest of 
our lives to fight the TVA on every front 
and every sector. Some of us can yery well 
live to see the day when the 19,000 em- 
ployees of the TVA will be more gainfully 
occupied in more constructive endeavors. 

—Alex J, Duris 
Hendersonville, N.C. 


DON’T SKIRT THE ISSUE 


Regarding the somewhat left-handed 
compliment paid to our mini-skirt study 
(Man’s World, May) currently under way 
at Rutgers University College, we would 
like to say that we do indeed take it quite 
seriously. What started out last term as 
an innocent little classroom project merely 
to illustrate how sociological research is 
conducted, quickly developed, for some rea- 
son or other, into a national and interna- 
tional press and TV news item. To be sure, 
this was not our intention. 

However, with such interest being dis- 
played outside of the classroom about our 
endeavor, we cannot help but feel obliged 
to pursue the initial question, “Why do 
women wear mini-skirts?” to its logical con- 
clusion. 

—John A. Becker 
Bordentown, N.J. 


Let us know how it comes out, John. 


WELL DONE, ROBIN! 

I just heard the radio announcement of 
Robin Knox-Johnston’s completion of the 
first nonstop solo circumnavigation of the 
world. As an avid follower of the Troe in- 
stallments of his exploit, 1 wanted to be 
among the first to publicly congratulate 
him. 

In an age where astronauts unfortunate- 
ly seem commonplace due to almost flaw- 
less mechanical instrumentation, Knox- 
Johnston's voyage stands out as a reminder 
that man’s ability to face the unknown 
alone can never die. This is the true pio- 
neer, and his deed must be an inspiration 
to us all. 

—Richard Wallan 
State College, Pa. 


STRAIGHT TALK 
I have just finished reading your very 
comprehensive article in the June, 1969, 


issue by Penclope Orth, How Much Medi- 
cal Insurance Do You Need? As a former 
business agent and health and welfare trus- 
tee for our local painters’ union for eight 
years, I am quite familiar with group in- 
surance and individual health insurance 
policies. You have, in my opinion, ex- 
plained the insurance problems o' the 
American workingman better than all of 
the insurance agents and Health & Welfare 
administrators that I have ever talked with, 
put together, ... 
—Edward Spaulding 
Manchester, N.H. 


SPACE QUESTION 


This statement that we can get all the 
world’s 3-14 billion people into Texas 
with about 2,000 square feet per person 
(Strange But True, June) is about as mean- 
ingful as the average you get when you 
add my salary to Nelson Rockefeller’s per- 
sonal income. It’s the kind of “fact” that 
feeds the blissful ignorance of the average 
American who feels that all the space he 
needs for a decent life is his bedroom, liv- 
ing room, bath, office and maybe a garden. 
In other words. only the space he actually 
occupies. 

Meanwhile, what about the wastes he 
produces, solid, liquid and gascous, the 
space needed to grow his food and fiber, the 
space needed to manufacture the goods 
he consumes, the space needed for trans- 
portation, for resources like forests and 
minerals, for water, for recreation, for the 
maintenance of the environment he de- 
pends upon, etc,, ete., ad infinitum? 

—Richard Stiller, Associate Director 
Information Center 
on Population Problems 
New York, N.Y. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 

Your May, 1969, issue containing an ar- 
ticle on conscientious objectors has recent- 
ly been brought to my attention. While the 
article contains some minor points of in- 
accuracy, in the main it is a very positive 
treatment of conscientious objection and is 
a very welcome change of pace from the 
kind of treatment conscientious objectors 
often get in other mass-circulation maga- 
zines. Therefore, we were very happy to 
read your article. 

We wonder how many of your readers 
know that they can receive sympathetic and 
expert counseling on the problem of at- 
taining a conscientious objector  stattis 
under the draft from our agency (Nation- 
al Service Board for Religious Objectors, 
Room 550, Washington Building, 15th and 
New York Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20005, telephone number: area code 
202-393-4868) ? The National Service Board 
for Religious Objectors has been serving 
conscientious objectors since 1940—with no 
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Get rid of the gray 


sradually, 
the way you got it. 


restrictions as to religious affiliation or fi- 
nancial situation. We are a nonprofit 
agency receiving all of our funds from 
churches who support our work and from 
private contributions. 
—J. Harold Sherk 
Executive Secretary 
Washington, D.C. 


ADMISSION 
How in the hell did you acquire the fig- 
ures for the article on college admissions 
(May)? I attended Princeton, and I am 
sure that the enrollment of the under- 
graduate school is not in the 8,000 mark— 
it is closer to 3,000. That figure makes 
Princeton bigger than both Harvard and 
Yale, which is certainly not the case. 
Is an explanation in order? 
—Bass H. Lewis, Jr. 
Attorney at Law 
Columbus, Ga. 
Better check your legal eye again, Tiger. 
We gave no enrollment figures. That num- 
ber you read (08540) is Princeton’s zip 
code. 


HAIL, TONY! 

Re: Article on Mr. While Vigilante, May 
issue. In my opinion Mr. Myron Cope is 
full of “shellac.” 

He has Tony Imperiale as a little Hitler 
or dictator. You should have had someone 
from the North Ward write the article on 
Tony, then you and everyone else would 
find out what he means to the North Ward 
citizen... . 

—Myrs. L. Fernicola 
Irvington, N.J. 


Your article on Tony Imperiale was a 
disgrace! Mr. Cope obviously had a great 
time looking down his nose at Tony’s poor 
English and lack of education. . . . 

Granted his tactics and speeches are 
crude, but dammit, he tries! 

—Pat Barnes 
Hillside, N.]. 


WHEREFORE ART THOU? 

In regard to your article about Romeo 
and Juliet in the June issue (Lively Arts), 
the man who wrote it is very immoral. All 
he can see in this beautiful movie is the 
sex. Why can’t he see the beauty in every 
part besides the bed scene . . . ? 

—Chuck Siler 
Weston, Mo. 


Good for Mr. Donohue! Some of us are 
aware of the beauty of young love, and the 
beauty of passion. .. . 

I’m sure Mr. Donohue realizes that the 
generation gap is as wide as people want 
to make it—no more, no less. 

—Andy Baconrind 
Sedgwick, Kans. 
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Who'll know? 


Gray matters. That’s no secret. But 
getting rid of it can be. Because with 
Clairol’s Great Day’, you can let 
youth creep up on you a little at a 
time, so people won’t notice. They’ll 
know you look better, but they prob- 
ably won’t know why. 

More men use it than you’d sus- 
pect. They could even be your close 
friends. After all, how could you 
tell? Especially if they started using 
Great Day as soon as a little gray 
appeared, 

All you do is shampoo Great Day 
into your hair every 2 weeks, and 
leave it for 10 minutes. Then rinse it 
out. And part of the gray is gone. 

And with Great Day, you don’t 
have to go all the way to dark. You can 
leave some of the gray. But if you’re 
still not satisfied when you look a 
little younger, keep using it and look 
a lot younger. 

Great Day was created just for 
men by Clairol, who knows all there 
is to know about coloring hair. It 
contains no peroxide at all, so it 
doesn’t harm your hair at all. In fact, 
in addition to being a colorant it’s 
really a conditioning shampoo, and 
leaves your hair looking fuller than 
before. 

It gets inside the hair itself; not 
like other products that just build up 
on the surface. So it doesn’t come off 
on pillows or collars. And it doesn’t 
change your original hair color. All 
it changes is the gray. 

So get rid of the - 
gray gradually with _ 

Great Day. Andall GREAT 
you'll want to keep 


under your hat is the >=, 
secret. 


TAIS IS TRUE 


Our cover this month depicts a situation which, our circulation experts say, does not 
have universal application over all the U.S. Sexy secretaries sitting on the boss’ desk— 
or lap—are, we have been told, limited to sophisticated, urban areas where such hanky- 
panky is not only common but expected. To which we say, bullfeathers. Surely secretaries 
in Des Moines have been known to perch on laps—also in Omaha, Grand Forks, Laramie. 
San Antonio or Memphis. Where sex is concerned, we recognize no backward areas, no 
pockets of poverty—and just to prove it. we put ourselves into the picture with model 
Erika Toth. Our rationale for this editorial dalliance is Max Gunther's article about 
the secretary in your life on page 50. 


We begin a new automotive column this month (see Behind the Wheel, page 12) and 
MAKE-BELIEVE ... OR CLASSIC GAME? We are particularly proud that Ralph Stein will be producing it for us. To call someone 
“the dean of automotive writers” sounds like a pretentious cliche and we usually take pains 
to avoid such excesses, but in this case the phrase seems thoroughly deserved. Ralph began 
writing about cars in 1946 and his early articles appeared right here in True. The first 
was called To Hell With Heaven on Wheels! and it complained that “The American 
woman is what is wrong with the American automobile.” In the *50’s, Ralph moyed on 
to become automotive editor at This Week, where he is still a contributor. He is the author 
of five books on cars, one of which, Treasury of the Automobile, has sold 280,000 copies 
in hard-cover and has been translated into nine languages. In the photo at left this edito: 
joins Ralph aboard his 1907 Welch touring car which he keeps at his home in West- 
brook, Connecticut. 


We also welcome three other distinguished contributors to our pages this month. 
First, former Secretary of the Interior Stewart Udall, who begins a series of exclusive 
articles with shocking revelations about what man and his industry have done to our Great 
Lakes. (See Can We Save Our Sick Great Lakes? on page 29.) In our view, no yoice in 
America speaks with greater conyiction or authority on conservation and the preservation 


of our environment than Mr. Udall and we welcome him to lead our efforts in this area. In 
IN CARS, TRUE GOES FIRST cLAss the months to come he will deal with some of the most vital problems that America—and, 
indeed, the world—must solve in the 1970's. 


Former Chief Justice of the U.S. Earl Warren has never written for True before, but 
he contributes our essay of the month herewith (see Jn This Corner, page 14). Before he 
retired from the highest court, the country’s highest jurist took this understanding look 
at the rebelliousness of youth. His white hair and long black robes notwithstanding, Ear! 
Warren is obviously a man who hasn’t forgotten that he was young once himself—and. in 
a way, we are sure, he still is. 


Another first-time contributor is photo-journalist Howard Sochurek. His striking pic- 
torial report on the incredible new weaponry the U.S. is now employing in Viet Nam 
(see Big Brother Goes To War, page 40) was specifically cleared by the Department 
of Defense for publication here. “Socks” Sochurek, as his friends know him, has had one 
of journalism’s most distinguished and most honored careers, beginning as a combat 
photographer in the Pacific in World War LL. Until now, the great majority of his work has 
appeared in Life and National Geographic. Next month, his second major feature 
will appear in TRUE. 


The two happy characters at left are our Associate Art Editor Bob Spitzer and his boss, 
Art Editor Ron Meyerson (glasses). The occasion for their gagging it up is actually a 
matter of indirect pride to all of us: Ron has just won three prizes in the annual awards of 
the Society of Publications Designers. True enough, they were for design and story presen- 


i tation at MD Magazine, where Ron was formerly associated—but next year the prizes 
DON’T LET IT GO TO YOUR HEAD, RON will be for True. 
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International 
telephones 
for your home 
or as 
exciting gifts 


From the far corners of the world come these 
new and restored telephones. Each is function- 
ally equivalent to, and interchangeable with, any 
standard phone. Complete with all modern com- 
ponents, each is fitted with a regulation cord 
and plug for INSTANT USE. 

Telephones from the Orient, from Denmark, Italy, 
Yugoslavia, Sweden, etc. Conversation pieces 
that literally speak for themselves. Choose from 
the practical to the exotic. For home or office. 
A/ FRENCH CRADLE PHONE The Continental style 
will highly decorate any room. A beautiful addi- 
tion to your home. With bell. Choose from White, 
Ivory, Brass, Black. $59.95. 

B/ROARING 20's PHONE Shades of Elliott Ness. 
Replicas of phones in use during the 20's. Now 
fitted with internal buzzer. In Black, $49.95. In 
Brass, $59.95. 

C/BARONESS The Cinderella phone—a charming 
space-saving telephone and bell for bedroom or ‘~ 
living room. White only. $29.95. . 
D/OLD FASHIONED EUROPEAN WALL PHONE 
From the turn of the century. This antique wall 
phone was taken from original homes and re- 
stored to modern use. With bell and dial. 
Shipped express collect. Natural wood. $79.95. 


E/THE BANTAM The little phone with the big 
quality. Its base is approximately 3x4”, but it 
enjoys a standard size handset. With adjustable 
bell. Grey only. $29.95. 


F/ERICOFON The one piece hand phone with the 
dial on the bottom. Pick up and it is in use. Set 
down and it shuts off. Choice of decorator col- 
ors. White, Blue, Green, Yellow, Pink, Beige, 
Ivory. Complete with buzzer. $49.95. 
G/EXEC-U-PHONE This modern design is small 
but efficient. Adjustable bell. Grey only. $29.95. 
H/MINI-PHONE This tiny folding phone is prob- 
ably the world’s smallest. Folds in half when 
not in use. With buzzer. White only. $49.95. 


Hamilton House, Dept. 108 1-8 Cos Cob, Conn. 06807 


Please rush the phones | have indicated. Any phone may be returned within 20 days for a full refund. | 
Be sure to add $1.50 shipping and handling for each phone, except Wall Phone which is shipped 
Express Collect. | 
COLOR PRICE SHIPPING CHARGES TOTAL 
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Remarkable new sick-pay plan says you can 


soli iip.t0 $790 A WEEK 


CANT WORK... 
“Ao A WEEK 
IF YOU'RE 

IN THE HOSPITAL 


w Now there’s a brand-new “sick pay” plan with a 
remarkable feature that gives you extra cash income 
at a time you need it most. 

When you're sick or hurt and can’t work, this 
low cost plan pays you a regular tax-free income of 
from $20 up to $230 a week, depending on the 
weekly benefit you select according to your present 
income. 

But here’s the really big news that makes this plan 
so special. You get paid an additional 50% of your 
weekly benefit if sickness or injury puts you in the 
hospital! 

In other words, when you're totally disabled and 
have to stay home, this new plan pays you up to 
$230 a week. But you collect up to $345 a week if 
you stay in the hospital! If you were in the hospital 
for a year, you could collect over $17,000. 


CAS i) 
You'll feel more secure knowing that you can get as much as $345 
a week if you go to the hospital. 
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life's more enjoyable when you know you'll have a steady income 
even if a sickness or accident keeps you at home and you can't work. 


Your tax-free cash benefits come to you direct-by- 
check, over and above benefits you get from any 
hospital or medical insurance you have, including 
group. The cash is yours to spend as you see fit. You 
can use it for personal expenses or for medical bills. 
Or you can even put all or part of it in the bank. 

Today, sickness or injury will put one person out 
of every three out of work for three months or longer 
before they reach age 65, and in such cases, the 
average disability will last more than FIVE YEARS— 
long after any employee sick leave benefits of most 
companies have stopped. 

But this new, low cost plan gives you the “pay 
check” protection you need to help prevent a finan- 
cial disaster—up to $230 a week when you're dis- 
abled at home, and up to $345 a week when you’re 
in the hospital. 

It’s offered by Bankers Life and Casualty Co, of 
Chicago as part of the famous White Cross Plan 
protecting over 6,000,000 Americans. And the White 
Cross Plan includes low cost protections to help people 
over 65 fill the many gaps in Medicare. 

The story of this remarkable plan that can pay you 
up to $345 a week when sickness or injury prevents 
you from working—and special “Over 65” plans to 
supplement Medicare—is told in the Gold Book, an 
informative booklet offered free by Bankers. 


***To get your free copy of the Gold Book, fill out and 
mail the postage-free airmail reply card facing this page. 
There is no cost or obligation for this service. 
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BEHIND THE WHEEL 


WITH RALPH STEIN 


WORLD’S FANCIEST WAGON 


Maharajahs, oil sheiks, depletion-al- 
lowance Texans might understandably 
not want to haul their valuable hunting 
dogs. or even their kids, around in the 
kind of middle-class station wagon you 
and I buy from Detroit. Up until now 
they were reduced to ordering Rolls- 
Royee or Mercedes 600 chassis and hav- 
ing shooting brake (that’s fancy British 
for station wagon) bodies built thereon. 

But no longer. The world’s poshest 
wagon, the Murena 429 GT, has arrived. 
Built in Italy, the Murena is a low, fast, 
Gran Turismo machine with a two-door 
station-wagon body. It’s so fancy that 
nowhere in the company’s literature are 
the plebian words “station wagon” men- 
tioned. Inside it has four leather bucket 
seats (the rear pair fold down to add 
cargo space). The rear window is elec- 
trically heated. All windows are tinted 
and electrically operated. There’s an 
AM/FM radio with electric antenna, 
stereo with four speakers, built-in picnic 
tables. a serving pantry and two bars 
with erystal services, air conditioning, 
ete., etc. 

There are no buttons or switches on 
the instrument board. All such controls 


a new firm, Lear Motors Corporation, 
is steaming ahead at full blast. 

The steam car of half-a-century ago 
became extinct because it was a nui- 
sance to start, tricky to run and a head- 
ache to maintain. But with jet-age know- 
how it now seems possible to build 
steamers without the hang-ups of grand- 
pop’s day. 

Steam is making a comeback for a big 
reason—air pollution. Gasoline engines 
burn their fuel inside their cylinders. 
But they burn it incompletely. What's 
left comes out of their tailpipes to be- 
foul the atmosphere. Antismog gim- 
mickry catches only part of this gaseous 
garbage. Steam engines burn their fuel 
outside their cylinders. And they burn it 
so completely and cleanly that almost 
no air pollutants are formed. 

This (and prodding by a gaggle of 
Congressional committees) has moved 
Ford and G.M. to experiment with steam 
—which they nevertheless have claimed 
to be impractical if not dangerous. 

Ford has had dealings with small 
firms run by steam enthusiasts—like the 
Williams Co. of Ambler, Pennsylvania, 
and Thermo Electron Corp. of Waltham, 
Massachusetts. G.M. purportedly has 


The Murena: not exactly designed for taking muddy little boys to scout meetings. 


are square, multicolored, electrically 
lighted, aircraft-type push buttons on a 
pane! set in the console between the seats. 
The Murena is powered by a 360 hp., 
429 cubic inch V-8 Ford engine, coupled 
to a Ford automatic transmission. All 
brakes are disks. Price is $14,950. 


STEAM IS GOOD STUFF 


Steam to propel automobiles is. after 
a lapse of many years, beginning to 
Hubble and boil again. Even Detroit, in 
its own snail-like way, is experimenting 
with steam cars. And in Reno, Nevada, 
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dealt, among others, with Besler De- 
velopments, Inc., of Oakland, California, 
and with the British firm of Ricardo and 
Company. Until very recently, however, 
Detroit’s efforts seemed to be aimed at 
proying that steam was for the birds. 
In contrast, Lear Motors is pounding 
ahead to develop ultramodern steam 
power plants right now; steam power 
not only for cars, but for trucks, buses, 
boats, earth-moying machinery. As Wil- 
liam Lear (who is still an advisor to the 
people who build the fast and fancy Lear 
Jet airplane) said to me, “There hasn't 
been any serious work done in steam for 


50 years, and we're knocking ourselves 
out to close the gap in one year. If we 
do it, itll be a miracle. I've put up 
$10,000,000 and I've got 225 people on 
the job.” 

Lear is proud of his operation: “We 
eet things done fast, maybe 10 times as 
fast as Detroit. There are no time-killing 
committees here. We've got one com- 
mittee, that’s me.” 

“Do you have a steam car running 
yet?” [ asked. 

“No, we've got engines and steam gen- 
erators and condensers hooked up to 
dynamometers. If we had a steam plant 
in a car, it would be more impressive but 
we'd get less information.” 

Lear exhibited a steam race car, the 
“Vapordyne,” at the New York Auto 
Show last April. Asked if that was run- 
ning he said it was complete but needed 
some minor work. “Right now,” he 
pointed out, “we've got to get a bus fin- 
ished and delivered to the California 
antipollution people. And there’s an- 
other big rush to supply a patrol car to 
the California police. That one is a 
Dodge Polara with a steam engine under 
its hood.” 

I mentioned the fact that a Congres- 
sional committee had recently come out 
flat-footed in favor of steam cars. 

“They're coming out here to see what 
we're doing,” said Lear. “Two or three 
senators, some congressmen. I’m going 
to tell them, ‘If you just want to see a 
steam vehicle on the street, that’s no 
problem. But that won't clear up the 
pollution situation. Your major prob- 
Jem is getting the auto companies to pro- 
duce steam automobiles and that will 
mean a $500,000,000 tooling job. ” 

“Has Detroit been dragging its feet?” 

“Tt hasn’t been so much foot dragging. 
It was hard for them to find anybody to 
experiment with steam except garage- 
type steam-buff people. And those guys 
haven't come up with a car suitable for 
mass production.” 

I wanted to get down to the actual nuts 
and bolts of the Lear Car. I talked to Ken 
Wallis, then Lear's manager and the 
designer of the gas-turbine Indianapolis 
car which almost won in 1967. 

“What kind of boiler are you using?” 

I was behind the times. “We don’t call 
it a boiler,” said Wallis. “It’s a steam 
generator. And we use tubing with fins 
around it. This has cut down its length 
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by 80 percent—140 feet of tube instead 
of about 600 feet in the old days.” 

The steam at a pressure of 2,000 
pounds per square inch is then led 
(under suitable controls) into the Lear’s 
unique triangular “Delta” engine which 
has a long cylinder forming each side of 
the triangle. Another type of engine 
which may displace the Delta is a steam- 
turbine unit. 

The burner which heats the water in 
the steam generator is not unlike the 
one in your oil furnace coupled to what 
looks like the front end of a jet engine. 
According to Wallis, no smells or fumes 
are emitted. Fuel economy is “good.” 

Early steamers had a mighty thirst for 
water. The Lear, Wallis says, uses hard- 
ly any. The used steam from the engine 
is condensed in a small radiator like the 
one in your car and is then recirculated 
through a sealed system, 

The engine in the police car (which 
must exceed 130 mph.) will develop 
some 300 hp. The engine is connected 
to the rear wheels through a simple 
torque conyerter. Unlike many old steam- 
ers, the engine will continue to idle while 
the car is at rest in order to power auxil- 
jaries like the alternator, the air con- 
ditioner, power steering, etc. 

To start from cold, even at 40 below. 
you turn the ignition key and watch a 
ted light on the dash. When it turns 
green—in 20 seconds—you go. 

Will such a steamer cost more than 
a conventional, gas-engined car? 

“Hell, no,” says Lear, “not if it’s built 
in mass production.” 


HINT AND TIP DEPARTMENT 


The law now requires that your car’s 
engine be festooned with systems of 
pipes and valves to reduce the quantities 
of noxious gases it spews into the air. 
One system, PCV (Positive Crankcase 
Ventilation), sucks waste engine gases 
from the. crankcase and pumps them 
through the carburetor again so that, 
hopefully, theyll be burned in the cylin- 
ders the next time around. 

This system works, after a fashion, if 
you keep it from getting clogged up. 
If it does, your engine may tend to stall, 
idle roughly, overheat, burn its plugs 
and valves. 

Symptoms of PCY trouble are oil ooz- 
ing from around rocker covers or oili- 
ness of the distributor and points. If 
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reflector. 
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your engine exhibits these symptoms, nect the hose from the rocker cover. 


you or your mechanic should delve into 
the causes. An oil hog of an engine with 
worn rings, pistons or scored cylinders 
is bad for the health of a PCV system 
as is dirty oil or even oil of the wrong 
grade. You can have PCV trouble, too, 
if you make many short trips which don’t 
fully warm up the engine. 

A thorough inspection requires a good 
PCY tester, but for a quick check the 
engineers of the Champion Spark Plug 
Company recommend: 

“While the engine is idling, discon- 


There should be a definite suction and a 
loss of engine rpm. when you place your 
thumb oyer the end. If there is no sue- 
tion, replace the hose and hold a parts 
tag or other card over the oil-filler pipe. 
The tag should be drawn against the 
pipe. If it is not, chances are that the 
flame arrester is clogged. If the tag isn’t 
drawn noticeably against the filler pipe, 
check for a clogged PCV valve.” 
Whatever you do, don’t just get sore 
and chuck all the PCV gadgetry into 
the ashean. That’s some kind of crime. @ 
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Opinion 


N THIS CORNER 


———— ne  eeeeEEEEeeEEEEEEEEEEE———————a 
WE MUST ERASE OUR GENERATION GAPS By The Hon. Earl Warren 


whe world is in ferment and the word 
“revolution.” which was once associated 
largely with warfare, has now become 
commonplace in connection with almost 
every phase of human activity. The word 
“reyolution” has become almost synony- 
mous with the word “change,” but still 
there are those who will acknowledge 
these revolutions only as the terminal 
product of change which, in their opin- 
ion, must soon end and, therefore, no 
longer be a matter of serious concern 
fo us. 

The future of our present-day youth, 
and the advances that will be made in 
the remainder of this century and the 
first half of the next, afford but a quick 
peek into the possibilities of what lies 
ahead. The complexities and magnitude 
of the results which will flow from ex- 
ploring the unknown are beyond imag- 
ination. Yet the youth of today will be the 
ones to make those explorations and to 
live with the results. [f their discoveries 
are to the benefit of mankind, youth 
must itself make the necessary adjust- 
ments. Those adjustments will, of neces- 
sity, be revolutionary in character. 
Youth, sensing their coming and ob- 
serving some of our failures in adjust- 
ing to the changes which have come 
about in recent years, are already in 
revolution throughout the world. 

We have, of course, long known of the 
tension between the generations in the 
family. There was a time when families 
were run in an authoritarian manner; 
and when indeed eyen grown-up chil- 
dren who disagreed with their parents or 
displeased them were actually beaten 
into submission. 

Those days are fortunately far behind 
us. But the tensions within the family 
have now become tensions on the world 
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And the tensions are not only 
those among the generations, but within 
what would until our time have been 
called the same generation. The post- 
graduate student with a teaching fellow- 
ship has as much trouble understanding 
undergraduates who are only four or 
five years younger as an aged professor 
might have; sometimes, even more. For 
a generation is now about five years. 
This is in part because of the rapidity 
of technological change and the increas- 
ingly rapid development of knowledge 
in science and some fields of scholar- 
ship. A 16-year-old boy may be an ex- 
pert in computers, and people many 
years older may have to be his disciples 
in that field. A precocious mathemati- 
cian at 20 may afford enlightenment to 
the whole field. Einstein was no more 
than 24 years old when he revolution- 
ized not only physics, but our whole ap- 
proach to the universe. Einsteins are in- 
deed rare, but minor figures with bril- 


scene. 


liant insights are common; and even 
more common are minor figures who 


think they have brilliant insights, and 
insist on being reckoned with. 

Yet experience is still important. A 
person may make a brilliant scientific 
discovery in his late teens or early 20's, 
but the philosophical grasp needed to 
weave a texture of life out of a variety 
of insights still requires years of pon- 
dering. 

The revolt of youth has had a pro- 
found effect on all other tensions which 
beset mankind. The race problem in the 
United States in the early 1950’s re- 
lated primarily to the legal systems pre- 
vailing in southern states. Now the race 
problem has moved far from Selma and 
Birmingham, and is centered in all our 
large cities. Vast numbers of unem- 


ployed youth are claiming their share of 
the national wealth and of national op- 
portunities. And with youthful enthusi- 
asm and vigor, they tend to present their 
case and insist on their rights in a man- 
ner quite alien to that of their parents 
only a few decades ago. 

Once the revolt of youth began it could 
not be limited by national boundaries. 
Fashions of conduct and behavior today 
spread from country to country with the 
utmost ease. The development of tele- 
vision and the movies, the speed with 
which newspapers report eyents in the 
most distant countries have made the 
world a single neighborhood. This has 
led to the rise of new expectations every- 
where, as the inhabitants of the poorer 
countries of the world become ac- 
quainted with the manner of life and 
vast opportunities available in the opu- 
lent lands. Inventions are made by the 
young in technologically advanced coun- 
tries. Their peers in less developed 
countries covet the opportunity of emu- 
lating their example. 

Even more serious than the diflerence 
in the capabilities of different genera- 
tions, is the difference in their outlook. 
Youth is idealistic, contemptuous of dif- 


ficulties. and impatient with concerns 
about the risks of change. Maturity 


tends to be oyercautious in considering 
difficulties to be encountered by new ap- 
proaches to life. 

How is one to find a way to let youth, 
with its new knowledge, its at-homeness 
in a constantly changing world, have its 
say, and yet not destroy that which it 
should really be trying to improve, and 
can improve? The older generation may 
be in the habit of sweeping its problems 
under a rug; and this may be catas- 
trophic. But it will not help if the guid- 
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ance of the world is taken over by a 
generation ready to sacrifice the good 
along with the bad. 

It seems clear that what is needed is 
some new institution, through which 
new knowledge can be transmuted into 
the type of wisdom which once upon a 
time the foremost philosophers created 
in the course of a long life. It should be 
an institution in which the vision, the 
dream, the power of innovation, the dar- 
ing of youth is brought into contact with 
the mellow practicability, the concern 
for possible danger, the fear of unneces- 
sary risk, characteristic of the more ma- 
ture and eyen the old. 

At the moment, we are permitting this 
contact to be one of combat and hostil- 
ity. The student revolt on the college 
campus is hardly a way to achieye wis- 
dom, although it may prove effective in 
shaking the establishment out of com- 
placency and smugness. There must be 
a better way of creative confrontation 
than we have thus far discovered and 
used if institutions are to be made rele- 
vant to our times, on the one hand, and 
on the other hand they are to avoid tragic 
errors, which might indeed irre- 
versible. In a similar apparent impasse, 
in 1787, our forefathers embodied in our 
Constitution the principle of federalism, 
thus protecting the Union while at the 
same time guaranteeing the sovereignty 
of the states of which it was composed. 

Tt seems to me that our situation today 
‘alls for a new type of cultural federal- 
sm. Let us not try to solve only detailed 


he 


( 
i 
problems, but let us come to grips with 
basic approaches to life. 

The basic problems of how to achieve 
peace among peoples, how to overcome 
hostility to those different from us, how 
to turn enemies into friends, how to edu- 
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cate those who have been deprived of the 
education children normally and natur- 
ally should receive in their infancy, how 
to introduce reason into the affairs of 
mankind, are confronting mankind today 
with a fierceness greater than ever in all 
human history. The young will have to 
live out their lives in a world in which 
these and similar problems are going 
to pursue them, with greater and greater 
urgency. Their elders have been living 
through decades in which they have wit- 
nessed the horrors of Hitlerism and fas- 
cism, and frightful wars, for lack of 
solution to these very problems. 

Can we not bring the ablest of various 
groups together in an effort to create 
what Erich Fromm calls “the sane so- 
ciety?” Can we not take the struggle 
among the age groups from the streets, 
and on the college campus, to a forum 
of free interchange of ideas? It seems 
to me that this can be done, and further 
that it must be done if we are to continue 
to grow as a nation and as a civilization. 

I would suggest that a call might well 
go out to the colleges and universities of 
the country, asking both students and 
faculties to send representatives to a 
conference, out of which might emerge a 
program for action, a program which 
would lead to conciliation among our age 
groups. From this might emerge an in- 
ternational forum, where young, middle- 


aged and even old among all peoples 
would participate regularly, meeting 
with one another, thinking with one an- 
other, hoping with one another, and 
striving together instead of against each 
other. 

When the Constitutional Convention 
met in 1787 to promulgate the federal 
Constitution which has been our guide 
for almost two centuries, not many be- 
lieved that the 13 colonies, some of whom 
had been at the point of war with one 
another, could he molded into a united 
nation. Yet the wise men who constituted 
that convention were able to create a 
document that has not only become the 
basis for our great republic and _ its 
ever-expanding systems of education, 
economy and understanding, but an in- 
spiration to the rest of mankind. 

Let us now consider the possibility of a 
new federalism, such as our times call 
for; and see whether we cannot bring 
back the hearts of fathers to their sons 
and the hearts of sons to their fathers. 
I believe it can be done, and I hope that 
we will try to do it. @ 


THE HONORABLE EARL WARREN WAS GOVER- 


NOR OF CALIFORNIA FOR 10 YEARS AND CHIEF 
JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 16 YEARS. 
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SOLVED—THE GREAT BURTON PUT-ON By David Shaber 


Consider the Burtons of the field, 
They toil not, neither do they 
spin; But my God how the money 
rolls in. 

—oLpD HOLLYWOOD FOLK SONG 


@ Actually this wasn’t supposed to be 
about Richard Burton at all. What it 
began as was a survey of that apparent- 
ly unending phenomenon, movies about 
World War II, and Hollywood’s continu- 
ing romance with the Nazi uniform. The 
idea was to do a crafty and cunning psy- 
chological analysis of the importance of 
those uniforms in such films, to show 
it is really our love of make-believe that 
is embodied in them, that even in real 
life the uniforms may have been nothing 
more than a child’s game of dress-up, 
only for men. For neyer, not even in our 
most extravagant Saturday-afternoon- 
walking-home-from-the-movies boyhood 
dreams, never could we have dreamed 
up a set of costumes so fulfilling, so com- 
pletely appropriate as the standard vya- 
riety of uniform worn in Hitler Ger- 
many. Looking at them today it’s hard to 
believe that the whole German army 
wasn’t a mass put-on, like an entire na- 
tion on a permanent Halloween binge. 
Helmets that made the men look like 
browless Martian robots, death’s-head 
regiments, the S.S., the Gestapo: vil- 
lains in regulation black. with balloon 
breeches and shiny, evil boots. Zorro and 
Batman and the Secret Seven of the 
Universe pale beside such visions. Hit- 
ler may not haye been much as a gen- 
eral, but he certainly was one hell of a 
costume designer. 

But alas for the best of cunning criti- 
cal intentions, when [ saw the latest 
chapter from the Hollywood history of 
the war—a little zillion-dollar gem called 
Where Eagles Dare—there were plenty 
of uniforms. all right. but I got side- 
tracked, Sidetracked by the mystery of 
Richard Burton. the preposterous. pa- 
thetic spectacle of the great Richard 


Burton in what must surely be one of 
the feeblest, most nonaction action pic- 
tures that ever had the misfortune to 
be put on film. Most unfortunate of all 
for Burton himself, because at last he 
may, he just may have given himself 
away. He may finally have blown the 
mystery at the center of his success. 

It has been a very special kind of mys- 
tery; but then, it has been a very spe- 
cial kind of success, too. Burton’s career 
up to the present can be divided into two 
sections. First, for years it was only the 
people in show business who felt there 
was something special, something mag- 
netic about him. The second period be- 
gan more recently, when audiences also 
became aware of the peculiar Burton 
excitement. The dividing line between 
the two periods. of course, was all the 
extracurricular high jinks with La Tay- 
lor in Rome during the filming of the 
40-million-dollar cartoon called Cleo- 
patra. The high jinks were, in effect, his 
first starring part. After that he was, as 
Spiro Agnew is fond of saying, a house- 
hold word. 

The strange thing is that even in the 
first part of his career when the picture 
people thought so much of him and 
Twentieth Century-Fox was trying val- 
iantly to make him a star, the list of 
films he made was anything but dis- 
tinguished. There was My Cousin Rachel 
with Olivia de Havilland, believe it or 
not. Then The Rains of Ranchipur, fea- 
turing a darkskinned Burton as an In- 
dian, tight-lipped in Max Factor Num- 
ber Four (the makeup did the act- 
ing), plus a turgid Middle-Eastern, The 
Robe. People in the business said he 
was a phenomenal actor who was really 
Still 
there was that string of bombs. In fact. 
Burton’s career was in a bit of a bad 


much better than his material. 


way until he came upon the Taylor piece, 
you should pardon the expression. 

It was after that his name really took 
hold with the public and he became one 


of the superstars, with an asking price 
per picture somewhere near the na- 
tional debt. Still, the pictures for the 
most part continued to be just so-so. 
pictures like The V.I.P.’s and The Night 
of the Iguana and Boom. There were 
exceptions like Who's Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf?—but the point is, they were 
exceptions. Yet though he never did 
carry a picture on his own, never was 
what you could call surefire at the box- 
office, there was, undeniably, something 
about him. 

Consider Dickie Burton: what exactly 
was it, do you suppose, that made him 
seem so exciting? Well, to begin with, 
there was that voice. It comes to us from 
a different tradition. that of the Eng- 
lish Shakespearean actor trained in the 
speaking of verse, but that wasn’t half 
the best of it. Coming from somewhere 
behind the face of the man, low and over- 
controlled. in Burton’s case it was pe- 
culiarly understated and electric at the 
same time. It seemed to be produced by 
some extraordinary tension, some inti- 
mate pain. There was a built-in irony 
to it, too, it echoed worlds of private 
contempt, though never stated. It knew 
something it wasn’t saying, and that 
private vision made Burton seem know- 
ing. seem virile. It was very exciting, that 
private thing in the voice. Women in 
particular dug it: they fancied it spoke 
of some personal hell; it suggested 
strange physical voyages: it promised 
them exciting sexual miseries. 

And that was his career, made of the 
mouth, by the mouth and for the mouth— 
that and maybe the eyes, which seemed 
to have a private vision. too. They were 
set deep, heavy-lidded yet burning, star- 
ing always beyond, looking from within 


that craggy face at something that 
haunted him alone. something you 


couldn’t see. And on those rare ocea- 
sions such as in The Spy Who Came in 
from the Cold, when he was cast cor- 
rectly, that distant stare worked won- 


TRUE FOR TODAY'S MAN 


ders. What it was that he saw. no one 
knew. He looked and sounded like a 
great actor, that was all, and that ap- 
parently was enough. Burton made his 
own deals, he made them tough right 
from the start, and he parlayed the pri- 
vate visionary stare and the bad com- 
plexion and the haunted voice into mil- 
lions. But he didn’t do it with films like 
Where Eagles Dare. 

In all fairness to Burton it should be 
stated that the film would haye been 
an impossibility all by itself without his 
help. The plot, for instance, was a dis- 
aster area in its own right. having some- 
thing to do with an impenetrable Nazi 
fortress in an ancient Alpine castle, 
blah blah blah. The main artistic prin- 
ciple was a liberal use of dynamite. The 
simple list of things destroyed in the 
film sounds like the prospectus for a 
new turnpike: trees, bridges, cable cars, 
radio rooms, courtyards. airplanes, din- 
ing rooms, stairways. roads, automo- 
biles. You name it, they blow it, and the 
last 20 minutes of the picture is nothing 
more than a series of explosions. But this 
film is just an example of Burton’s basic 
problem, Sure, the voice. okay. the face. 
but he never 
should have made a film that shows any 
of him from the larynx down. 


okay. the stare, okay; 


everything 
about Burton below the neck gives the 


Because unfortunately 
lie to everything above. He is short and 
thick, a man without a waist. It would 
be kind to call him chubby. Moreover, 
the walk is graceless. the face is begin- 
ning to puff. the weight bunches on him 
as thought he were a man who has 
eaten too much rich food, and over- 
cooked at that. It simply stays where 
it lands: he always looks ready for a 
nap. He is in fact an actor who is per- 
fect for radio. His voice should float, 
disembodied. evocative. not attached to 
a bulgy body with a distinct tendency 
to waddle. So the purpose of all the 


dynamite in Where Eagles Dare is to 
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cover the fact that nothing is actually 
happening; with Burton in the film it 
turns out that there isn’t much that can. 

Never before have we seen so clearly 
his inability to do anything besides stare 
and talk. Most of the so-called action is 
nothing more than hiding in a lot of 
castle corridors while the Germans go 
that-a-way, and in the last climactic 
scene when Burton uncovers the secret 
British traitor he simply talks the villain 
to death—almost literally. No guns. 
nothing; just gives him a dose of the 
famous deadly voice. and the other guy 
obligingly throws himself out the door 
of an airplane. Burton doesn’t lift a 
finger. It’s just as well. In a fight he is 
like an uncoordinated sixth grader 
wrestling for a volleyball; the effort may 
be there, but the result ain’t art. 

And slowly, the meaning of the Burton 
secret begins to dawn on us. Watching 
him walk away from the camera in one 
of the sequences. stuffed like a lumpy 
sausage into that uniform with his thick 
stagey hair down the back of his neck, 
he seems an overage draftee, or worse 


simply like the perennial stock com- 
pany actor. This week a commando. next 
week East Lynne. We begin at last to 
see the image that lurks behind those 
burning eyes. For the first time we know 
what he sees when he stares far away. 
what private vision so fixes his eye: him- 
self. Like any stock actor who goes 
through his days and nights concerned 
only with how he looks, Richard Bur- 
ton is transfixed by the image of Rich- 
ard Burton and by the sound of Richard 
Burton: period. Then there dawns the 
depressing suspicion that once you got 
to know him. he might be like any other 
only real sub- 
Burton in ac- 
tion is to see the mystery die. 

But he can cheer up. all is not yet lost. 
If television gets much worse. radio may 


middle-aging actor whose 
ject is himself. Watching 


yet come back, and he can have his mys- 
tery again. © 
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This gentle-tasting tobacco has just the right combination of 


plugs and flakes for smooth and steady burning. 


Think of it this way: on a single pipeful of Bond Street you can travel 


PEPE TOBACCO 


a couple of relaxing miles in a canoe, without even lifting 


a paddle. (Provided your mate does.) 


We think you’ll find the Bond Street taste to your liking 


(and don’t be surprised if a passing sportsman has some 


takes its own good 


Lights easy— 


glowing compliments for the aroma). 


time about burning. 
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Prepared with the cooperation of the American College of Physicians 


MAN AND HIS HEALTA 


AFTER 25, WATCH YOUR WEIGHT! 


g If you don’t want to find yourself gain- 
ing weight in your 30’s, and eyen more 
relentlessly in your 40’s and 50's, the 
time to begin weight control is in your 
20's. If you’re already beyond your 20's, 
remember the old saw about “better 
late than never,” and start now! What's 
more, don’t think of weight control as 
simply a matter of preserving your life- 
guard figure. With each passing year, it 
becomes more literally a matter of life 
and death. 

Of course, no one knows with abso- 
lute certainty the ideal weight for any 
of us. The dean of American cardiolo- 
sists, Dr. Paul Dudley White, liked to 
say that a man should not exceed his 
weight at age 25. This sounds Spartan 
indeed. And Doctor White was built 
like a bean pole, and it was far easier 
for him than for men with heayier 
frames to maintain his ideal weight. If 
you have that same slender “ectomorph” 
build, you, too, may go through life with 
no appreciable weight gain. But if, as 
is most likely, you’re in the middle or 
“mesomorph” range, you'll have to be 
a weight watcher. And if you're one of 
the more rounded or pudgy “endo- 
morphs,” youll have the problem start- 
ing at an earlier age and in more severe 
form all your life. 

According to the most meaningful 
tubulations, a man of average height, 
about 5 feet 9 inches, and medium 
frame, without shoes and in light indoor 
clothing, usually weighs around 150 
pounds at age 25, (This would be about 
145 pounds, stripped.) Then he'll gain 
a few pounds every decade until he 
weighs 170 pounds at age 55 or 60. A 
six-footer will go from about 165 to 185. 
Because this is what usually happens, 
it tends to be accepted as normal, if 
not “natural.” 

According to Doctor White and his 
school, that is wrong. But in fact, the 
vast majority of American men do seem 
to gain steadily from 25 until age 60 
or 65. Why this seemingly inexorable 
gain in the prime of life? Some physi- 
cians assume that there must be a meta- 
bolic change with aging, and that the 
more mature a man becomes, the less 
food he needs because his body utilizes 
the nutrients differently. 

Dr. Norman Jolliffe, the leading U.S. 
expert on nutrition and obesity until his 
death in 1961, suggested in his tables 
that the 5-foot-9-inch man would need 
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2.800 calories a day from age 20 to 29, 
only 2,640 from 30 to 39, then 2,500 from 
40 to 49. There should be a negligible 
drop in the 50's, then a sharp drop to 
2.160 around age 60. Doctor Jolliffe’s 
allowances were based on the assumption 
that after age 20, a man’s energy ex- 
penditure drops by one-sixth. But ac- 
tually most young Americans gradually, 
sometimes almost imperceptibly, reduce 
their physical activity beginning in their 
20's, and at the same time eat richer, 
more fattening foods and consume more 
and more “empty calories” in alcohol. 

The United Nations’ food experts have 
invented a dummy average man who 
neither gains nor loses weight. But this 
mythical character spends eight hours 
a day at “moderate” work, only four 
hours in sedentary activity—or inactivi- 
ty—is outdoors for two hours and walks 
five miles a day. In America now, there 
aren't many such people, except for 
farmers, and some factory hands who 
walk to work. For most of us it’s at least 
eight to 10 hours sitting, whether 
behind a desk or behind a wheel. 

We tend to drink more as we gain 
in years and status—there is no doubt 
about that. There are no reliable 
statistics on this, but we all know a 
man who, in his 20's, had only one cock- 
tail before lunch or one beer with 
it, but in his 30’s became a two-martini 
man. There is a tendency for dinnertime 
drinking to increase simultaneously. 
This means extra calories—100 to 150 
in every drink. And that’s enough to 
upset the critical balance. To maintain 


So we come back to the original prop- 
osition. If you want to stay slim as well 
as healthy, start in your 20's by adjust- 
ing your calorie intake to your energy 
expenditure. Maintain your exercise 
schedule as nearly as possible—weekend 
swimming and tennis are fine, whereas 
golf does virtually nothing for you. 

U you live in a suburb where you drive 
to the station, you could ride a bicycle 
during most of the year. And the bike 
ride home in the evening is a good re- 
laxant after the frustrations of the day. 
Or you can jog to the station or to your 
office: jogging does not necessarily 
involve working up an embarrassing 
sweat—you can push yourself just hard 
and far enough to wind up breathing 
hard. And if you don’t care to jog in 
public, you can do it in your own bed- 
room or basement—“running in place.” 
Even walking, though it won’t burn up 
as many calories as jogging or biking, 
is still healthy exercise. 

At the same time, watch those cal- 
ories. You don’t have to carry a pocket 
calculator to count them. The average 
man can reduce his calorie intake pain- 
lessly by cutting out rich desserts in his 
20's, then cutting out desserts entirely 
(except perhaps for fresh, unsweetened 
fruit) in his 30’s. Most of us can get 
along just as well with less bread, or 
rolls and butter. As soon as you read 
this column, you should start cutting 
off all the visible fat from meat—from 
steaks, chops and roasts. You might 
treat fried foods, rich sauces and pie 
a la mode, as special foods for birthday 


a uniform weight, even with exercise parties and such celebrations. 


and energy expenditure constant, over 
a period of weeks, you have to keep 
your calorie intake steady within one- 
half of one percent. This means that 
even if you swim as much and play ten- 
nis as often as ever, one extra cocktail, 
highball or beer a day will put LO pounds 
on you in a year. 

Food habits change similarly. Instead 
of that hamburger on a toasted bun that 
may tide a rising young man over lunch, 
a somewhat older man may choose eggs 
Benedict or veal parmigiana. In any 
case, more calories. And at dinner he 
may haye more marbled steaks, usually 
with French fries. If the pastry cart 
groans, it isn’t because of the weight of 
napoleons and eclairs, but because it’s 
loaded down with all those calories. If 
you're not careful, you will be, too. 


The one bit of calorie counting 
that you may have to do involves liquor. 
If your intake of alcohol creeps up stead- 
ily, your intake of calories from other 
sources must decrease correspondingly. 
Since alcohol is metabolized as sugar, 
the obvious place to cut down is in the 
carbohydrate (sugar and starch) part 
of your diet. Fortunately, that’s the nat- 
ural place for a drinking man to cut 
down. But don’t forget to keep your 
diet well balanced. 

Whether the weight gain of the aver- 
age American from 25 to 55 or 60 is 
primarily biological or cultural doesn’t 
really matter to you as an individual. 
What does matter is whether you suffer 
an unsightly, unhealthy gain—and that 
is almost entirely within your own con- 
trol. g 
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Great Books are published by Encyclopaedia Britannica in collaboration with the University of Chicago. 


Here is the most superb home 
library ever assembled— 
Great Books 


It may not be popular to admit it, 
but all people aren’t created equal. 
And the longer they live (and learn), 
the less equal they get. 

You were probably born with a 
bigger share of intelligence than most 
of your fellow men... and taught 
how to use it. And you appreciate the 
difference. You aren’t ashamed of 
having brains. You enjoy using them. 

That’s why Great Books belong in 
your home. These are the writings of 
Plato, Homer, Cervantes, Tolstoy, 
Freud, Rabelais, Shakespeare, and 
many more. They contain just about 
every important thought of Western 
Man for the past 3,000 years! A set 
of 54 beautifully bound volumes con- 


taining 443 masterpieces by 74 of 
history’s greatest geniuses. 

The $1,000,000 Syntopicon 
Included with Great Books (and 
available only with Great Books) is a 
unique reference work called the Syn- 
topicon. An amazing index that 
required 8 years and cost more than 
$1,000,000 just to write. 

Unlike a dictionary that indexes 
words, or an encyclopaedia which in- 
dexes facts, the Syntopicon indexes 
ideas—every one of the thousands of 
topics and subtopics within the Great 
Books. 

In minutes, the Syntopicon enables 
you to look up any idea in the Great 
Books and find what each of the great 
thinkers thought about it. 

Also available with Great Books 
are the handsome 10-volume reading 
plans. And you may also get a re- 


markable 10-volume set called Gate- 
way to the Great Books. 

Certainly, the Great Books belong 
in the home of every thinking person. 
May we suggest that you send for 
more facts today? 


Send for this FREE Booklet 
To learn more, just 
fill out and mail 
the attached card to 
Great Books, 425 
N. Michigan Ave., 
Dept. 379-M, 
Chicago, Illinois 
60611. You will 
receive a full-color, 
16-page booklet describing Great 
Books in detail. 
There is no cost or obligation. 
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LETS UNCOMPLICATE 


Picking the right gun, shell and shot size to improve your field 


shooting is no problem if you follow this simple Remington-Peters guide. 


Find yourself a bit confused by the 
array of shotguns-and shells available 
for upland game hunting? 

You're in good company. 

Even veteran field shooters aren’t 
always 100 percent sure of the best 
choice. And complicated charts and 
tables don’t seem to help much. 

Which is a shame. Because the ba- 
sics of matching gun and load to the 
game are really quite simple. If you 
follow them, you can’t go very wrong... 
even making allowances for personal 
opinions. 

Let’s start uncomplicating things. 

Choosing the right gun. 

The first and most important deci- 
sion you have to make is what kind of 
game you'll generally be shooting. A 
gun that will help your shooting should 
have the action, barrel choke and bar- 
rel length that match up with the kind 
of game you have in mind. 
What about actions? Books 


Model 1100 Automatic 


have been written extolling the relative 
advantages of automatics, pump guns 
and the traditional doubles. Everybody 
hasa right to his opinion. But Remington 
believes that the two actions that best 
fit the modern shooter’s needs are the 
automatic and the pump. Apparently 
the majority of shooters agree because 
these are far and away the most popu- 
lar actions. 


The Remington Model 1100 Automatic 
is the shotgun that just a few years ago 
changed the underlying attitude of 
American shooters toward automatics. 
Before the 1100, there was always a 
question regarding the durability and 
reliability of automatic actions. Early 
automatic designs also seemed to be 
on the clumsy side. The Model 1100 
is a sleek beauty that has demonstrated 
its reliability both in the field and with 
trap and skeet shooters who fire thou- 
sands of rounds a year. 

A special advantage of our gas-op- 
erated action is that it reduces recoil. 
There’s more of a push than a “kick”. 
The Remington 1100 is extremely 
pleasant to shoot. Which makes it a top 
choice if you figure on letting your wife, 
daughter or other females do some 
shooting. The Model 1100 with venti- 
lated rib, illustrated here, is priced at 
$189.95*. Other styles start as low as 
$164.95*., 


The ‘‘Wingmaster”’ Model 870 is the 
pump action of the Remington line. The 
“Wingmaster” has two action bars, a 
Remington first, which prevent the 
twisting and binding found in less care- 
fully engineered, single-bar pump ac- 
tions. Seasoned shooters claim that this 
action is so smooth that they can equal 
the speed of most automatics. Could 
be. This pump gun is fantastically fast. 
The Model 870 with ventilated rib (il- 
lustrated) sells for $134.95*. Other 
styles as low as $109.95*. 


“Wingmaster” 
Model 870 Pump 


is worthwhile when another bird 
unexpectedly comes up out of 
nowhere after you’ve already 
fired. 

These Remingtons are avail- 
able in 12, 16, 20, 28 and 410 
gauges. However, there are three 
gauges of special interest to the 

upland shooter. The 12 gauge 
is practically standard and 
can be used for every upland 
game bird or animal. If you 
prefer a lighter, faster-swing- 
ing gun, you'll probably find 
a 20 gauge adequate for 
everything except turkey. The 
28 gauge is a sporty gun, but 
it is best used on the smaller 
birds likely to be shot at close 
range—such as woodcock 
and quail. Specific gauge rec- 
ommendations are given on the 
opposite page. 


What about choke 
and barrel length? 

The chances are that you 
know exactly what choke is. 
However, for the benefit of new 
shooters who might not know, 

we had better explain. 

When we say a shotgun 
barrel is “choked”, it means 
that the inside of the barrel (or 
bore) is made a few thou- 

sandths of an inch smaller 
near the muzzle. The effect 
is to reduce the spread of 
the shot and gain extra effec- 
tive range—much like putting 
a nozzle on a water hose. 
Tightly choked barrels are 
best for long shots on tough 
birds. More open chokes 
are recommended for 
closer-cover shooting and 
smaller birds. Remington 
barrels are made with 
full, modified and im- 


Both the 870 and the 1100 have 
two obvious advantages over conven- 
tional double-barreled guns. A single 
sighting plane and a magazine hold- 
ing several shells. This last advantage 


} proved cylinder chokes which 
cover all upland game shooting 
requirements. 
Now we have a nice surprise for you. 
You don’t have to buy a closetful of 
guns to get an assortment of chokes. 


UPLAND HUNTING. 


Remington offers interchangeable bar- 
rels that you can switch in a minute 
without tools or gunsmithing. A big sav- 
ing in cash. And shooting the same gun 


helps your marksmanship, because 
there’s no change in stock or trigger 
pull. (Specific choke recommendations 
are given below.) 

Barrel lengthis still largely a matter 
of personal preference. However, for 
upland game there is a trend toward 
shorter barrels. When you’re in close 
cover, a 26” or 28” barrel is less likely 
to get fouled up in the brush. And forget 
about the old idea that a longer barrel 
will “shoot a piece further”. That’s a 
hangover from black-powder days. 


Better shells, 
better shooting. 


There’s one thing you can be sure 
of. No gun will ever shoot better than 
the shell you load into it. That’s why it 
really pays to insist on Remington or 
Peters shells every time. 

With the exception of our special 
scatter load and 410 gauge, all Rem- 
ington and Peters Upland Game Shells 
have the patented “Power Piston” one- 
piece wad. ‘Power Piston” puts up to 
10% more knockdown power into every 
pattern. Simply because it 
prevents shot from flatten- 
ing against the inside of 
the barrel. More of them 
fly true. The pattern isn’t 
smaller (despitewhatsome 
folks think)—it’s just more 
effective. The pellets that 
might have gone wild stay gg 
in the area where you want _ t ‘ 
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them to go. 

Remington and Peters shells all 
have plastic bodies, too. They won't 
scuff, swell or split. If you reload, they'll 
give as many good 
reloads as any shell 
you can buy. 


Matching gun and 
shell to the game. 


Here are recom- 
mendations based 
on what experienced 
hunters tell us is the 
best combination of 
barrel choke, shot 
size and amount of 
powder. Naturally, 
personal prefer- 
ences vary a bit. 
However, we assure you that game 
brought down with No. 8 shot won’t 
count less because Remington recom- 
mended No. 9's. = 


PHEASANT. Improved cylinder 
choke for close-cover shooting. 
Modified or full for long corn- 
field shots. When long shots are 
expected, we recommend 12 
gauge Remington Express with 
No. 5 shot or Peters High Veloc- 
ity No. 5’s. On a normal rise 
over dogs, and for all-around 
use, No. 6 shot is a favorite. 


GROUSE. Improved cylinder 
or modified choke for hunt- 
ing inheavy brush. Full choke 
for open shooting. 12 gauge 
guns are the big favorite, but you see 
quite a few 20 gauge guns. 

On smaller birds such as ruffed 
grouse or Hungarian partridge, use 
smaller shot—1% ounces of No. 7% or 
No. 8 with 3% drams of powder as 
loaded by Remington is a good all- 
around load. For big western grouse 
(sage, sooty and blue) a heavier load 
with bigger shot such as Peters High 
Velocity with No. 5 or No. 6 shot is 
needed. 

WOODCOCK. Improved cylinder or 
“skeet’”’ choked barrels and smaller 
bores are recommended...20 or 28 
gauge. Small shot—No. 8 or No. 9—in 
Remington “Shur Shot” or Peters “Vic- 
tor” shells are excellent. For 12 gauge 
guns we suggest either Remington or 
Peters shells loaded with 1% ounces of 


No. 8 shot and 3 drams of powder. 
TURKEY. Stick to full-choke barrel in 12 
gauge. Choice of shot depends on ex- 
pected range—bigger for long dis- 
tances, smaller for close shots. Rem- 
ington or Peters shells (standard or 
magnum) with BB, 2, 4, 5 or 6 should 
bring you a turkey dinner. 

QUAIL (BOBWHITE). Improved cylinder 
and modified chokes preferred. 12 
gauge favored, but there’s quite a trend 
toward the sportier 20, 28 and 410 
gauge guns. For early-season shooting, 
when feathers are light, some hunters 
use No. 9 shot. Later, they switch to 
No. 7¥2 or No. 8. A good 12 gauge load 
is the Remington shell with 3 drams of 
powder behind 1% ounces of No. 8 shot. 
DOVE. Modified choke is preferred by 
most dove shooters. At normal ranges 
you'll do well with the lighter loads and 
either No. 7% or No. 8 shot. For longer 
ranges use Remington “Express” or 
Peters “High Velocity” loaded with 
No. 6 or No. 7¥% shot. 

RABBITS. There are as many choke, 
gauge and load combinations for 
rabbits as there are rabbits. For 
snowshoes and larger jacks we 
recommend Remington “Ex- 
press” or Peters “High Velocity” 
in 12 gauge with No. 5 shot in 
a, full or modified choke 
barrel. For ccttontails at 
normal ranges, lighter loads 
like Remington “Shur Shot” 
or Peters “Victor” are pre- 
ferred. No. 6 or No. 7% shot 
in an improved cylinder or 
modified-choke barrel does well. 

This should cover the essentials. 
However, if you want more detailed in- 
formation about guns or shotgun shells, 
your nearest Remington-Peters dealer 
can help. We also suggest you send for 
the new Remington-Peters color-illus- 
trated catalogue. No charge. Just write 
to Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 06602— Dept. 000. 


“'Remington’’,“‘Peters’’, ‘“Wingmaster’’, ’ Power Piston’’, 
“Shur Shot’’, and ‘‘Victor’’ are trademarks registered in the 
U.S. Patent Office.""High Velocity’’ is a trademark of Reming- 

ton Arms Company, Inc. 
"Fair Trade Prices in states having Fair Trade Laws. 
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TSAMANS WORLD 


and here’s a man’s way of looking at it 


WHAT MATRIARCHY? 

When a guy as tough as Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan, President Nixon’s chief urban 
affairs adviser, was beaten down we 
knew the party was over. Moynihan had 
written a report called The Negro 
Family: The Case for National Action, 
saying that Negro kids are in trouble 
because the black community by and 
large is a matriarchy. For this he was 
called a racist and a fool by both black 
and white eggheads. 

But all is not yet completely lost. That 
bible for biddies, The New York Times 
Magazine, recently managed to squeeze 
in between all its female high-fashion 
ads an article by a woman head doctor 
about fathers. She says absent fathers 
may be responsible for the crazy acts of 
the current rack of rioters. She says 
nothing about nonabsent fathers being 
sabotaged by their wives in front of the 
kids at home. 

Half a loaf, to coin a phrase, is better 
than none, and maybe the good doctor 
will someday see the Wilson Sporting 
Goods ad which has been saying for a 
while now, as have we, “A father is many 
things to his son: but most of all teacher 
and idol.” 


= 
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TOUCHING 
“Skin is in,’ say the couturiers 
(dressmakers to you). They are push- 
ing the bare look all over and the ladies 
have been warned: “When your skin 
is showing, it must be soft and warm.” 
Well, we know our Miss A.LR. is soft 
and we applaud, with envy, the hands 


that are trying to keep her warm, We 
also know what Miss A.I.R.’s initials 
stand for. Do you? We’re holding a 
contest. Best and nondirty 
answer wins. We and she shall decide 
that. We'll also decide on the prize. 
Later. After we see if she ever really 
got warm, 


SURE HE DID DEPT. 

According to the Manchester Guard- 
ian the Chinese Communists report 
that an Air Force Health Unit in South 
China “saved the life of a Red Guard 
whose heart had stopped beating for 
39 minutes as a result of an electric 
shock.” They do not tell us how, which 
—when you come to think of it—may 
be just as well. But the Chinese do re- 
port that when the chap whose brain 
had no oxygen for 39 minutes (“... five 
times the limit set by the bourgeois 
overlords ...”) woke up 12 days later, 
the first thing that popped into his re- 
freshed mind and out of his educated 
mouth was — right! He said, “Long 
live Chairman Mao!” Sure he did. 
Right. Absolutely. Of course. 


ON THE DOTTED LINE, BABY 

A vice-president of the N.A.M. set a 
questionable example for up and coming 
executives recently by losing much loot 
to his wife under our unfair divorce laws. 
He was having a cozy thing with his sec- 
retary (see “Can You Lose by Winning 
the Secretary Game?” page 50) and even 
the judge thought the veep might have 
to take her on a business trip to Florida. 
“But,” His Honor went on, “it is difficult 
to discern the business significance of 
the husband’s boast to his wife that they 
(he and secretary) ‘went from bed to bed 
and had a hilarious time.’ ” Bigmouth. 

What really riled the judge was the 
veep's sloppy bookkeeping. When the 
secretary, obviously a charmer, moved 
out of the state, the veep went to visit 
her, telling his wife he was going away 
on business to the same state, horny 
old Connecticut. About this the judge 
solemnly said, “His failure to seek re- 
imbursement from his employer for 
expenses incurred on such business trips 
eloquently bespeaks the nature of the 
business involved.” Lummox! Next time 
have the girl sign a tax youcher. 


far-out 


HIGH FINANCE, & LOW 


Our United States senators filed their 
financial reports not long ago. Since 
this is serious, you are not permitted 
to laugh about the following items: 

Birch Bayh of Indiana received $530 
from the Joey Bishop Show. Griffin of 
Michigan hauled down $42 from the 
Colorado Jaycees, while Hruska of 
Nebraska belted $1,000 from the Mid- 
west Gas Company, and Ted Kennedy 
from you-know-where received the same 
from a greeting-card concern, Frank 
Moss took a grand for talking to the 
Seafarer’s Union, which seems natural 
since Moss represents that great seaport 
state of Utah, 

Most political contributions: Pack- 
wood of Oregon, $420,688. Least: 
Texan Yarborough, $5. (We told you 
not to laugh.) 

There is a new Wizard of Ooze. 
Goldwater of Arizona, not Dirksen of 
Illinois, earned the most money speak- 
ing: $59,088, which is included in the 
highest total of what the boys call 
“honorariums,” $66,873. 

Our august majority leader, Mans- 
field of Montana, received his $1,000 
for speaking to the Potato Chip Insti- 
tute, proying that time-honored politi- 
eal dictum, “A guy’s gotta eat.” 


SEAM 

__A foundation executive, Carlton M. 
Brown, and an insurance man, Robert 
Beauchamp, with their wives in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, have organized 
SEAM, The Society for the Emancipa- 
tion of the American Male. They hope 
“to restore the American patriarchy” 
and to return the male to “his rightful 
place at the head of the family.” 

To date no fire-bomb attacks have 
come from NOI, the National Organi- 
zation for Women, or from the Waman’s 
Liberation Movement. But that’s sure 
to come if Brown keeps saying, “We 
think there is sanctity to the female role 
and that it should be treated with a cer- 
tain amount of respect and gentleness.” 
Good grief, Carlton Brown! 


DEPARTMENT OF ODD INFO 
British police rookies are going to a 
Catholic retreat to meet different kinds 


of people. ... THE EDITORS 
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on 18 Great Hunts 


all over the world. 


True Magazine takes you 


GREAT TRUE HUNTS, originally published 
at $14.95, describes 18 of the most fascinat- 
ing hunts ever experienced. Peter Barrett, 
TRUE’s famed Outdoor Editor, describes 
great hunts with President Tito of Yugoslavia, 
the Shah of Iran, Roy Rogers, Arthur Godfrey 
and others, You also hunt with the King of 
Greece and then to East Africa for a challeng- 
ing hunt with Kirk Douglas. 


You'll follow the hunters step by step as they 
close in for the kill. You'll be there talking 
to Tito and Prince Bernhard and the other 
famous men whose stories appear here. You 
get detailed descriptions of the hunting areas, 
the camps. You'll join in the frustrations and 
the victories, and you won't put the book 
down until you've finished the story of each 
hunt, 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 


CITY 


TRUE Magazine/Cos Cob, Conn, 


And all for only $9.95 


GREAT TRUE HUNTS is a giant-size 834” x 
11%” book with 278 pages and it is fully illus- 
trated with remarkable on-the-spot photo- 
graphs in full color. A must for any library 
and a wonderful gift for outdoor friends. 


GREAT TRUE HUNTS is being offered to our 
readers for just $9.95—a saving of $5 from 
the $14.95 price that appears on its flyleaf. 
We're so certain that you'll find GREAT 
TRUE HUNTS an exciting addition to your 
home, that we're willing to guarantee it. If 
it’s not as exciting as we say it is, just send 
it back within 10 days and you'll get a full 
refund. We only have 1,000 books on order 
so we suggest you fill out the coupon below 
and send it in as quickly as possible. 


Enclosed find $ 
Please send 


copies of GREAT TRUE HUNTS at $9.95 each, If I'm 
not completely satisfied, I'll return the book within 10 days for an imme- 
diate and full refund. 


MAN AND HIS MONEY 


DON’T BE SKEPTICAL OF “‘UNLISTED” STOCKS By Max Gunther 


@ Last August you could have bought 
the common stock of Groye Press, Inc.. 
for $7 a share. Early this May you could 
have sold it for more than $35 a share. 
That’s better than a fivefold multiplica- 
tion of your money in eight months. 

It's the stuff of which stock-market 
legends are made. Many of them are 
made in the huge. strange, amorphous, 
exciting. sometimes frightening market 
where Grove Press is traded: the so- 
called “over-the-counter” market. 

Almost any red-blooded man would 
be interested in a chance to turn $1,000 
into $5.000 in eight months, and the 
average investor is vaguely aware that 
some of the most outrageous killings in 
Wall Street history have been made on 
the over-the-counter market (or the 
OTC. as it’s sometimes called). But 
many small-time plungers are scared of 
buying OTC securities. They’ve heard 
worrisome rumors about the market. 
They don’t understand how it works. 
They're uneasy about it. As a result, 
they failed to buy Grove Press last 
August and will miss other possible 
killings to be made on the OTC in years 
ahead. 

Don’t be seared of the OTC. It isn't 
half as mysterious or one-quarter as sin- 
ister as you may think. 

Most of the biggest, best-known 
American companies’ stocks are traded 
on the New York and American Stock 
Exchanges and on smaller regional ex- 
changes. These exchanges have set up 
rules saying what stocks they will admit 
to trading—what stocks may be “listed.” 
To get its stock listed. a company must 
have sales volume or income of a certain 
size, must have a certain minimum num- 
ber of shareholders, and so on, 

Obviously this leayes out small and 
new companies. Their stocks, unlisted, 
can be bought and sold only on the 
over-the-counter market (which is also 
called the “unlisted” market for that 
reason). Many large companies are also 
traded on the OTC because they’vye never 
troubled to apply for listing on a formal 
exchange. Among them are venerable 


old firms such as Dun & Bradstreet. 
Tiffany Co., Harper & Row and most 
banks and insurance companies. In gen- 
eral, however, the majority of unlisted 
companies are smaller or younger than 
those traded on the big exchanges. 

The over-the-counter market is not an 
actual place like the New York Stock 
Exchange. It is simply a loose agglomer- 
ation of dealers who buy and sell securi- 
ties in much the same way as a retail 
merchant handles tomatoes or hats. They 
buy at the lowest prices they can get 
and sell at the highest prices the market 
will bear. The biggest concentration of 
them is in New York’s Wall Street dis- 
trict, but thousands of other OTC dealers 
are scattered in other cities. 

The name “over the counter” 
comes from the fact that OTC dealers 
sell securities like ordinary merchandise, 
rather than through the auctionlike sys- 
tem used on the big exchanges. Many 
OTC dealers want the name changed be- 
cause it carries a faint connotation of 
shady dealings. but there is small likeli- 
hood that investors will ever stop using 
the traditional name. In any case, OTC 
dealers are in fact no more or less shady 
than any other stockbrokers. The ma- 
jority are members of a self-policing 
body called the National Association of 
Securities Dealers (NASD). which in 
turn is under the thumb of the U.S. Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. You 
can’t be cheated any more easily trad- 
ing on the OTC than on the Big Board. 

Nobody knows how many unlisted 
stocks are traded in this country. Some 
are well-known stocks; some are known 
only in a certain region or even a cer- 
tain town. The total has been estimated 
at 30 or 40 times the number of securi- 
ties traded on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. It would come to perhaps 70.000 
different stocks. 

Slightly more than a thousand are 
traded actively enough—that is. are of 
enough interest to enough people—to 
warrant price quotations in The Fall 
Street Journal and other big daily news- 
papers. If you'll look at your paper’s 


over-the-counter quotations for today, 
you'll see that a typical listing reads 
like this: 


Stock Bid Asked Bid 
Change 
New Corp. 944 1044 +%4 


Note that this doesn’t tell how many 
shares of the stock were traded yester- 
day, as the big exchange listings do. No- 
body knows how many shares of New 
Corp. were traded. The fact may be that 
none at all were traded. Unlike the ex- 
change price listings, which tell the 
prices at which each stock was actually 
bought and sold during the day, the 
over-the-counter quotations are in fact 
nothing more than a dealers’ price list. 
The quotation aboye tells you simply 
that. some time yesterday afternoon. a 
dealer or group of dealers specializing 
in New Corp. stock reported to NASD 
the prices at which they would buy 
(“bid”) and sell (“ask”) the stock, 
and that the buying or bidding price 
was a quarter of a dollar higher than the 
day before. (OTC dealers’ prices. of 
course. are influenced by the same laws 
of supply and demand that affect the 
big exchanges.) 

Suppose you want to buy some New 
Corp. What happens? In all likelihood. 
you'd phone some big. well-known 
broker in your town, probably a New 
York Stock Exchange member. He'd 
look New Corp. up in some reference 
books he keeps and find what dealers 
“make a market” in New Corp.—which 
means, essentially, specialize in buying 
and selling it. He’d phone one of thesé 
dealers, probably haggle a little and 
get an “insider” price. [t would be 
slightly lower than the asking price 
quoted in the papers. He'd buy the stock 
from the dealer at that price. He might 
then (1) make his profit by billing you 
at the publicly quoted asking price. or 
(2) sell you the stock at the price he 
paid. adding his regular commission as 
though New Corp. were a Big Board 
stock. The choice is his to make. (He 
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can double his profit by using both 
methods, but this is against the industry 
rules and can get him in serious 
trouble. ) 

This is the OTC. It is a somewhat 
risky market in which to speculate be- 
cause you are not buying old. estab- 
lished companies. You're buying smaller. 
newer ones that have a much greater 
chance of folding up than, say. General 
Motors. But the very uncertainties in 
OTC companies’ futures are among 
their key attractions. General Motors 
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stock is not likely to double next year. 
let alone multiply fivefold. The company 
whose stock may multiply that way is 
the small, untried, friendless company 
that, for one reason or another. abruptly 
springs from obscurity to prominence 
and attracts the eye of thousands of 
investors. 

That’s what happened to Grove 
Press. It had been bumbling along for 
several years, publishing offbeat books 
and a magazine, sometimes making 
money and sometimes losing it. Then, by 


IN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 


There’s something in it for you, too < 


A better drink. It’s as simple as that. 
You get a better drink because Seagram’s 7 Crown 


But don’t take our word for it. Sip for yourself. 


ay Seagram’s and Be Sure. 
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a fluky combination of luck, timing and 
smart management, the little company 
latched onto a curious European movie 
called I Am Curious (Yellow). The 
movie became one of the hottest proper- 
ties in the history of U.S. cinema. Groye 
Press made more money in the first 
quarter of 1969 than in all of 1968. 

This is what sometimes happens to ob- 
scure little companies. Not always, not 
even often. Just sometimes. The place to 
look for such companies is the over-the- 
counter market. 


“Mossberg — 
-when you want 
to talk turkey.” 
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Robert Stack, famous American sportsman and international film star, 
hunting wild turkey near Homosassa Springs, Florida. 


50th Anniversary Model 


Ventilated rib barrel ‘ 
The safely is right with red bead front Choice of interchangeable barrels Ld UA 
under your thumb and middle sights from 26 to 30 inches and Field grades. 


Pistol grip, with gold engraved cap 


Other models in 


Model 500 line... 
Fast, easy loading 12, 16 and 20 guage also 
and unloading Smooth double slide -410 bore. From $87.50 
action with straight to $134.00 


Mossberg 50th Anniversary line feed 
Mode! 500 AA repeating 

shotgun with gold 

engraved receiver. $150.00 


Select hand-checkered See your Mossberg dealer, where 
American Walnut stock good sportsmen and good guns can 
with recoil pad still get together. For free 
OSs. a] ® illustrated catalog, write to 
O. F. Mossberg & Sons, Inc., 


MORE GUN FOR THE MONEY North Haven, Conn. 06473. 
50th Year—7919-1969 
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The finest body of fresh water 
on-earth is slowly expiring from ~ 
pollution disease. The former 
Secretary of Interior tells how — 
with public concern and massive 
doses of money—the patient 
might be brought back to life 
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Lake Erie is dead, 
Lake Michigan dying, 
and Superior 
and Huron are 
beginning to show 
symptoms, too 
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ur Great Lakes. which make up 
O the largest body of fresh water 
on earth, are under sentence of prema- 
ture death. Born 20,000 years ago 
when the glaciers gouged out their 
huge basins, then retreated and filled 
them with the crystalline waters of 
melting ice, the Great Lakes are begin- 
ning to show signs of old age at a time 
when they are still geological young- 
sters. In Lake Erie great green skeins 
of algae have broken loose from rocky 
moorings and washed ashore to rot 
in long, malodorous, fly-infested wind- 
rows. At Green Bay. Wisconsin, people 
sun themselves on park benches that 
look out on Bay Beach—shut down by 
pollution in 1941, and now covered 
by marsh grass and weeds. In Chicago 
United States Steel 
south works inflicts dark-purple 


Corporation’s 


bruises on Lake Michigan from its 
daily discharge of 440 million gallons 
of waste water. Just below Niagara 
Falls, the city of Niagara Falls, New 
York, pours sewage into the Niagara 
River after giving it what is euphe- 
mistically called “preliminary treat- 
ment”: the raw sewage is merely 
passed through a screen. The oil-thick 
Buffalo River. a tributary to Lake 
Erie. necessarily, though perhaps un- 
believably, has been declared a fire 
hazard by the Buffalo fire chief. 

Since Samuel de Champlain first 
sailed into Lake Ontario in 1615 seek- 
ing a northwest passage to China but 
finding instead a waterway into the 
heart of a continent. the heavy hand 
of man has aged the Great Lakes 
at a rate exceeding geometric progres- 
sion. It is quite likely that in the last 
20 years more deterioration has oc- 
curred than in the previous 20.000, 
and that in the next 80, the remain- 
ing life expectancy of the lakes will 
be unconsciously and unconscionably 
compressed. 

How did this happen? How could 
we have squandered this great treas- 
ury of fresh water to the point of 


bankruptcy? For years people had 
thought these inland seas capable of 
absorbing all the wastes of society. 
The attitude is summed up in the 
engineering profession’s old bromide, 
“The solution to pollution is dilution.” 
Rapid industrialization and a booming 
population left their mark, accom- 
panied by a “robber baron” mentality 
that held economic progress—at any 
environmental or social cost—to be 
sacrosanct. All of a sudden. there were 
more than 25 million people congre- 
gated along the shores of the Great 
Lakes: 


more than 2,660 billion gallons of 


industries were consuming 


water a year; cities were drawing 
1.400 billion gallons annually from 
the lakes and their tributaries to pro- 
vide drinking water for over 15 mil- 
lion people. 


A s early as the turn of the century, 


events had forced the city of Chi- 
cago to act. Following a series of 
typhoid epidemics. engineers under- 
took to reverse the flow of the Chi- 
cago River. Instead of discharging 
into Lake Michigan. the river was 
caused to flow backward and now 
carries its enormous quantities of 
treated waste into the Illinois River 
system. This arrangement has pro- 
vided protection for the Chicago 
area’s freshwater supply and bathing 
beaches. but at the expense of other 
water users down the Illinois. Even 
so, Chicago’s costs of treating its water 
supply have doubled in the last 20 
years because of the contaminants 
from neighboring Indiana carried by 
lake currents into its water intakes. 
The reversal of the river, however. 
has kept Lake Michigan from deteri- 
orating with the rapidity that has 
marked Lake Erie’s decline. In the 
summer one-fourth of Lake Erie’s 
9,930 square miles of water is “dead.” 
The water at the bottom of the lake is 
completely without oxygen. And this 
suffocating phenomenon not only lasts 
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for longer periods each summer but 
covers more area. 


et scientists feel that Lake Erie’s 
Y recovery could be spectacular— 
possibly within LO years—if all sources 
of pollution were given adequate treat- 
ment. for Erie is flushed by the still 
relatively clean waters of Lake Huron. 
Lake Michigan, by contrast. is a cul- 
de-sac that receives no flushing action, 
If ever it slips to Lake Erie’s degree of 
degradation, anywhere from 100 to 
1,000 years would be required to re- 
store its water quality. Indeed. despite 
all the technical skills that man might 
finally muster. some pessimists say 
that Lake Michigan might never re- 
cover from such pollution. 

There is no single villain but we 
are all—individuals, even industries 
—victims. On the Cuyahoga River. 
which enters Lake Erie at Cleveland. a 
steel company must play a constant 
stream of water on the surface to keep 
floating logs, oil and debris away from 
its water intake. 

The biggest single industrial pol- 
luter of the Great Lakes is the United 
States Steel Corporation. Its Gary, In- 
diana, plant alone discharges more 
than 330 million gallons of wastes a 
day into the Grand Calumet River. a 
tributary of Lake Michigan. This car- 
ries a load of pollutants equivalent to 
daily dropping 130.000 full-size auto- 
mobiles into the lake. 

The worst municipal polluter in the 
Great Lakes region is the City of De- 
troit, which discharges more wastes 
into Lake Erie than all other cities in 
the basin combined. Yet Detroit is one 
of the many cities that has agreed. in 
compliance with the Lake Erie En- 
forcement Conference. to install sec- 
ondary treatment facilities by 1970. 
U.S. Steel’s sheet and tin works at Gary 
has four new water-pollution control 
systems in operation: these are among 
the most modern in the country. 

Lake Ontario. the easternmost and 


last link in the lake chain. receives 
its flow and, therefore, the pollution, 
from all of its sister lakes. It is also 
doused with staggering amounts of 
pollution from cities and industries 
discharging into the Niagara River. 
the connecting waterway between 
Lakes Erie and Ontario. The river. 
which flows over Niagara Falls. dis- 
graces local communities along its 
banks, demeans the State of New York 
and the nation, and does violence to an 
otherwise peaceful border. The Gene- 
see. Oswego and Black Rivers also 
spill wastes into the lake. 

Lake Ontario resembles Lakes Erie 
and Michigan. with piles of rotting 
algae and dead fish besmirching its 
shores. While all three lakes have 
alewives. a tiny inedible “trash” fish, 
nothing in history rivals the huge die- 
off of some 16 billion alewives in Lake 
Michigan in 1967. No evidence has 
been found that poisons in the water 
caused their deaths. but the huge num- 
bers of fish washed ashore became a 
major pollution problem with both 
odorous and economic consequences. 
Moreover. an example of the interrela- 
tionships in our world cropped up 
when a predatory fish. the coho 
salmon. was introduced to feed on the 
alewives. The coho have now be- 
come so contaminated with pesticides 
washed into the lake from farmlands 
that this spring the Food And Drug 
Administration seized 22.500 pounds 
of commercially landed coho. which 
contained up to 19 parts per million 
of DDT. (The maximum safe limit for 
human consumption has been set by 
the FDA at five parts per million. ) 


nother critical problem is caused 

by the combined sewer systems 
used in most communities which have 
progressed beyond the privy and septic 
tank. These sewers carry both sewage 
and rainwater. and during heavy rains 
a sewage treatment plant often by- 
passes capacity loads into lakes and 


streams. Thus. while the plant is not 
flooded. there is a resultant discharge 
of raw sewage. Whiting. Indiana. 
whose beach has been closed off and 
on for the past 10 years because of 
bacterial pollution, bypasses to Lake 
Michigan. On a rainy day. one can 
see a black puddle of pollution spread- 
ing out—much like an ink stain on a 
blotter—near the deserted Whiting 
Beach. and similar scenes can be ob- 
served on all the Great Lakes. 


hile old problems press in, new 
W iretien are appearing. The 
large-scale planning of nuclear utilities 
on or near the Great Lakes is an ex- 
ample. Near Minneapolis-St. Paul. 
Minnesota. residents have protested 
the construction of a nuclear power 
plant at Monticello. located on the Mis- 
sissippi River north of the source of 
the Twin Cities’ drinking water. They 
complain that radioactive wastes con- 
taminate the water supply and main- 
tain that the standards approved by 
the Atomic Energy Commission are 
much more lenient than those adopted 
by the World Health Organization, 
Nuclear utilities also add substantial 
amounts of heat to the water—even 
moderate increases in temperature 
have killed fish or made them more 
susceptible to disease—and encour- 
ages the growth of new crops of aleae. 
A committee formed at the Lake 
Michigan Conference has been meet- 
ing with AEC personnel to develop 
guidelines for the control of thermal 
and radioactive pollution. 

A controversy also erupted in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania this past year over 
the potential pollution threat of off- 
shore oil and gas drilling which, 
though a possible economic bonanza. 
could result in another nightmare. 

Lakes Huron and Superior are he- 
ing scarred for the first time by pockets 
of pollution. The Saginaw River sys- 
tem which drains approximately 
6.000 square [Continued on page 76] 


On June 14, 1968, Robin Knox-Johnston sailed in a 
small yacht from Falmouth, England, in an attempt to be 
the first man to circumnavigate our earth nonstop and 
alone. He was 29-years old and full of courage, but un- 
known and in need of funds. Together with the London 
Sunday Mirror, this magazine supported him. 

For 157 days we followed Robin’s progress via radio— 
from England through the Atlantic, around Africa, across 
the Indian Ocean, to Australia. Then—silence. 

For the next 137 days his fate and his whereabouts were 
unknown to the world. Steamships kept watch. NATO air- 
craft scanned the sea. English schoolchildren said special 
prayers. And many thought him dead. 

Then, on April 15, off the Azores, a freighter sighted 
two small sails above a rust-stained white hull and flashed 
the news that Robin was safe. Almost three weeks later, 
on April 22, he returned in triumph to Falmouth. In 312 
days he had sailed over 30,000 miles. He was—with the 
exception of orbiting astronauts—the first and only man 
in history to have circled the earth by himself and without 
making any port or accepting any outside assistance. 

His journey may be the greatest sea voyage of all time. 

TrUE’s editor was in England before Robin sailed. He 
was there again when Robin returned. This is Charles N. 
Barnard’s report of what it was like to welcome a hero 
home from the sea. 


the day Our man sailed homed =» 
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mw It was late on Tuesday afternoon when his right foot 
reached over the gunwale of a blue dinghy and stepped 
down after 1014, months. onto the unmoving soil of Brit- 
ain. He looked thinner and taller than when I had last 
seen him. He wore a full, bushy brown beard, a bulky 
yellow sweater, slim-fitting gray slacks and brown shoes. 
His legs seemed to bend slightly at the knees like a fighter. 

He stood for a moment. alone, where they had landed 
him. at the foot of a concrete boat-launching ramp in 
front of the Royal Cornwall Yacht Club, while a snapping 
pack of photographers from all over the world made 
pictures of him. Arms upraised. Arms down. Look this 
way, Robin. Over here, Robin. Feet firmly planted. Then 
sea legs pretending to wobble. Smiling. Waving. And. 


finally, walking up the ramp toward the official reception. 

Behind him. moored to a buoy, surrounded by a curi- 
ous flotilla of small boats, was his vessel Suhaili. She is 
32-feet, two-inches long, 11-feet, one-inch wide. Built in 
Bombay. India, of native teak and native labor. christened 
with a coconut, named for a “fair wind.” shaped like a 
Norwegian lifeboat, sturdy, indestructible. Today she 
became as famous as Lindbergh’s Spirit of St. Louis. a 
companion in adventure as worthy as Hillary’s Tenzing 
Norgay. Swhaili. Rust stained. Green with marine grow th. 
Tiller lashed to her rudder head with a jury rig of rope. 
Sails stained by the latitudes and longitudes. Water tanks 
sealed shut with rust. Radio silenced by the corrosion 
of the sea. Bunks moldy with perpetual wetness. Suhailt. 
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Falmouth turned on a joyous, patriotic celebration for 
the young man who not only had returned from “the 
greatest sea voyage in history,” but also seemingly from 

the dead. The mayor and other officials beamed as 
Robin hoisted his first pint of English beer, Sir Francis 

Chichester (right) added his congratulations and young- 
sters who had waited long hours saw their new hero at last. 


Stout craft. Now. for the first time in almost a year. her 


master had left her in the care of others. 

It says “private” on the small yacht club’s entrance 
sate. but the place wasn’t private this day, nor would it 
ever know such an unprivate day in its history again. Tele- 
vision cameras were mounted on the roof and tangled 
strands of wire, all colors and sizes, laced the building like 
cobwebs spun by frenzied spiders. Public-address speak- 
ers were tied to the branches of trees and platforms of 
new-cut planks were erected on the lawns. And overall. 
like a country-fair crowd, were the people—some of whom 
were actually invited and who looked like proper yachts- 
men and their ladies should and some who simply crashed 
through the ropes when avalanches of youngsters from 


After 312 days of solitary confinement at sea, 


the surrounding hillsides could no longer be held back. 
They trampled the green of the small lawn into a muddy 
olive, they perched on the seawalls and climbed as high 
as they could on the tall white mast where signal flags 
spelling WELCOME whipped in the north wind. 
Overhead, the crack and thump of helicopters echoed 
off low, seudding clouds and across the harbor a sym- 
phony of ships’ horns, whistles, bells and sirens moaned 
and hooted and hailed a fellow seaman home from the 
sea. A 10-gun salute cracked from the yacht club’s three 
small starter cannons but it seemed, somehow, that the 
occasion should have called for at least a roll of thunder 
from Lord Nelson’s Victory. For there was much that 
was very British about all this: Robin, taking long strides 
up the ramp. now faced the mayor of Falmouth in his 
traditional robes. all scarlet with gold chains and fur. 
and another official who looked like a judge in black 
robes and a white wig. and also a small sturdy man in a 
blue suit, with hawk eyes peering through glasses: Sir 
Francis Chichester, another British hero of the sea. 
When I shook Robin’s hand it was as hard as an ape’s 
and his smile as bright as a toothpaste ad. He said only 
“Charles . . 
then other people in that incredible mob grabbed both 


“in a voice that was slightly hoarse and 


his hands and turned him around so he had to twist back 
to say. “See you later. mate . . . at the Marine.” And then 
Falmouth and the photographers and the mayor and 
Chichester took him away to more speeches of welcome. 
to a ceremonial pint of English bitters drained from a 
silver tankard, to a motorcade through flag-draped 
streets, past shops with his picture pasted to the windows. 
and signs with his name spelled wrong. past Penrose, the 
sailmakers, and Widger’s, which sells “port lights and 
yacht paints.” past a toy store with a Welcome Robin 
sign and a special display of bathtub sailboats, past the 
theater and Rosemary's Baby, under a welcoming banner. 
and finally to the massive granite fortress which is the 
town hall. Here. under a huge oil portrait of Queen Vic- 
toria and with other heros of empire staring down from 
massive gold frames around the hall. with hot television 
lights clamped to temporary pipe frameworks and 200 
pressmen seated in rows of benches upholstered in red 
velvet, Robin spoke more words to other human beings 
than he had altogether in the previous 10 months. Pa- 
tiently. modestly. after almost a year of solitary confine- 
ment, his lips formed words with care. What was it like 
to be “lost” for 414 months with no radio contact with 
the world? “My big worry was my family.” Robin ex- 
plained. “I didn’t want them getting too anxious about 
me. ’'m not an expert on radios. so when mine packed 
up. [ couldn’t fix it for sending messages, although | 
could still receive.” 


And what was the worst moment? A Force 10 gale off 


New Zealand, visibility down to a mile and serious doubts 
that Suhaili could stand the pounding of the sea. “I really 
thought the boat was going to break up. She had taken 
terrific bangs. as if you were swinging an anvil at her 
hull. I thought, this boat’s just not going to take it. So, I 
thought, well, I’ll get the life raft out and a tin of fruit 
and Ill see if I can drift to Australia. But I didn’t seri- 
ously think I was going to die.” 

There was also the question of how a lone sailor takes 
care of the risk of a serious illness. 

“I thought this had happened to me fairly recently,” 
Robin told his audience. “I got terrific stomach pains. 
So I got out my ship’s captain’s medical guide and by 
the time I'd finished reading, I was really worried. The 
symptoms were similar to appendicitis. I got out my 


charts and tried to work out the nearest port. [ was still 


he suddenly faced the world of people again 


putting out radio calls on my faulty transmitter and not 
getting any answers. The nearest port was 10 days away. 
I thought. that’s too long. If this is appendicitis, I'll be 
dead. So. | thought, I'll just carry on and hope it isn’t. 
Happily it wasn’t—just indigestion.” 

They would have held him there answering questions 
all afternoon and Robin would have accommodated them. 
but then the crowd which had gathered outside became 
impatient at last and began clapping and chanting. “We 
want Robin... we want Robin.” It 
was almost dark when he came out on a balcony and 


we want Robin... 


stood there with Chichester and said a few more words 
of thanks for his welcome and then went inside. We knew 
then it was time to take him to the place he wanted to go 
—to the bath he said he wanted most of all. to that first 
meal and to a reunion with his friends. 
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Pat % ate. 
Under a huge portrait of Queen V ic- 
toria, Robin answered endless 
questions from the press, then 
(with True’s editor, above) slipped 
away to a quaint old waterfront 
hotel to have a drink with friends, 
a first meal, a first cigarette in 
three months, a first bath. a girl 
in his arms—momentarily—and 
a long night of good seaman’s 
talk in the pub. Although he had 
had only five-hours sleep in his 
last three days at sea, the round- 
the-world champion sailor showed 
no signs of fatigue. Two psychia- 
trists who observed him were 
amazed at his calm, poised manner. 


The story of RK-J’s return requires that you under- 
stand how certain people feel about the sea and its men. 
First of all. of course. the British themselves. who once 
fought an Armada and built an empire to be held to- 
gether by ships and oceans, who brought an army back 
from Dunkirk in anything that would float and who, 
even today, sing Rule Britannia as if their country did, 
indeed. still rule the waves. 

Also, and more particularly perhaps, you should know 


the people of the west country, that rockbound, south- 
west tip of England that points out at the Atlantic like 
an accusing finger. It is the graveyard of ships, the well- 
worn path of emigrants, a land of mystery and super- 
stition. This is Cornwall, where the land ends at Lands 
End, where the seabirds cry all day. Falmouth, the town 
of 18.000 at the mouth of the [Continued on page 86] 
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The racial barriers are down in the Army, and there’s even a Negro combat 
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@ Fred Davison’s chin is rock 
hard and shows as much obdu- 
racy as Teddy Roosevelt’s on 
Mount Rushmore. His hazel 
eyes are right where the West 
Point instructors say they ought 
to be: bore-sighted dead center 
on their objective. His mind is 
quick, and the movements of his 
muscular 5-foot-11-inch frame 
are rapid and decisive. He prob- 
ably hasn’t wasted more than an 
hour on indecision or regret in 
the last 20 years. When he talks 
it’s like listening to Dean Rusk: 
a rational, mid-level voice, 
quietly articulating each word, 
ordering streams of sentences 
into a logical whole which you 
admire even when you disagree. 

Davison is the perfect image 
of the modern combat brigadier 
general that he is. Unless he 
leaves the Army to go into poli- 
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general. But do minority groups and whites really get equal treatment? 
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tics, which is unlikely, or to join 
private industry, which is even 
more remote, he stands a rea- 
sonable chance of one day be- 
coming chief of staff or perhaps 
even chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs. Although he is as 
staunchly Regular Army as any 
of them ever were, neither 
Douglas MacArthur, nor Dwight 
Eisenhower, nor George C. 
Marshall, nor Omar Bradley 
would have wanted this out- 
standing officer on his staff. 
Fred Davison is as black as 
strong coffee. Not pretty black, 
like Gen. Benjamin O. Davis 
of the Air Force, who is light- 
skinned and handsome by white 
standards. Davison is African 
black. His nose is flat and flares 
widely at the nostrils. His lips 
are dark blue-red and heavy. 
His kinky salt- [Continued on page 91 ] 
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= The year 1775 was not so long ago, as years go. But much 
has happened in the 194 years since Lexington. The 

muffled roar of the shot heard round the world was the sound 
made by an explosion of black powder driving alead ball out 
of the barrel of ahandcrafted flintlock rifle. Now we listen for 
the boom of jets, and the echo of moon shots. Wallace Gusler 
still hears the rumble of those rebellious volleys, however. In 
his replica gunsmith shop in Colonial Williamsburg, Virginia, 
he builds precisely the same kind of flintlock that turned back 
the British infantry at Bunker Hill. He beats out and welds the 
barrel from astrip of flat steel, then bores it out with hand 
tools and rifles it. He casts his own brass fittings. He carves 
his own stocks from curly maple, stains them and then hand- 
rubs them with linseed oil. He makes most of his tools 
himself, partly to maintain authenticity, partly because this is 
the way he wants to build guns. Gusler—like his guns, which 
bring prices from $600 to $1,500—is a rare man in this age. 
Almost entirely self-taught, this 28-year-old high-school 
dropout is among the few craftsmen alive today who 

build flintlocks from start to finish —Norbert R. Darga 
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Wallace Gusler builds flintlock, 
beginning clockwise from lower 
left, by hammering barrel out of 
heated steel. After mounting lock 
in stock, he finishés delicate 
scrollwork. The gunsmith poses 
with a completed rifle in front of 
his Williamsburg shop. 
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In the half-light of a recent dawn aboard the nuclear 
carrier Enterprise, (left) crew prepares a Navy Hawkeye, 
E-2A, for patrol. The $10 million turboprop plane carries 

a 24-foot rotating radar dome that is a tremendous 
extension of the ship’s radar. Inside the fuselage (below) 
are two computers and a communications system that 
can control 100 Navy fighters at one time. 


= The war in Viet Nam is a primitive war—and at 
the same time the most sophisticated ever 
fought. In the jungles and paddies, men still slog 
it out in the classic, small unit, age-old fashion. 
In the skies, on the seas and in the rear echelons, 
however, the war is fought with the most bewild- 
eringly complex—and expensive—array of mili- 
tary technology in the history of the world. 
Lasers, satellites, computers, television, radar— 
all are called into play, in such profusion that it 
is estimated the U.S. spends $800,000 for every 
Viet Cong this arsenal kills. (The military replies 
that this technology spares American lives.) 

Here and on the following pages is a first look 
at one of the most advanced parts of this tech- 
nology. It consists of both Air Force and Navy 
elements, and it reconnoiters bombing targets, 
evaluates their importance, commits bombers to 
missions, and assesses the bombing results—all 
while the planes are in the air. 

The Navy’s part of the hookup is called the 
Naval Tactical Data System. It is built around the 
Combat Information Center, or CIC, aboard a 
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Capsule (below) being loaded into Air Force C-130 Hercules, 

carries crew of 10 or more (bottom) who, as Airborne Battlefield 
Combat Control Center, control all aircraft in the sky over a 

battle area. They can track hundreds of planes simultaneously. 

ABC3 sends and gets information from Combat Information Center 

on Enterprise (right). Crew is operating Air Intercept Control 

Modules that guide and feed information to aircraft about enemy targets 
and positions. Lower right is MIG-21 displayed on console when it 
buzzed a U.S. radio-controlled plane making a reconnaissance 
flight over North Viet Nam and was automatically photographed. 
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carrier such as the nuclear-powered Enterprise, 
which was operating off the Viet Nam coast on 
“Yankee Station’ when these photos were taken. 
Enterprise and her aircraft carry more computers 
than most large U.S. corporations. Housed in the 
dimly-lighted interpretation room, these comput- 
ers receive and instantly analyze electronic, tele- 
vised, filmed and taped information about aerial 
missions. They evaluate bombing results and size 
up strength of defenses. (The interpretation room 
is shown at left as a North Viet Namese MIG-21 
flashed across a viewing screen). These analyses — 
are relayed, via Hawkeye radar reconnaissance 
planes, to Navy bombers still in the air, and also 
go to the Air Force. 

The key Air Force element in the system is 
ABC3—the Air Force Battlefield Combat Control 
Center. It is carried aloft in a C-130 Hercules and 
is constantly airborne over enemy areas during 


Incredible strategic reconnaissance plane at 
right, SR-71, is capable of 2,000 mph. 

and altitude of 80,000 feet. Navy's new all- 
weather bomber, A-6, is shown below in 
never-before-released cockpit view. A-6 uses 
visual reading from its own sensors 

matched with information relayed from 

_ carrier to find and destroy its target. 


missions. A crew, lined up in a pod in its tail, 
tracks and guides hundreds of Air Force craft to 
their targets, acting on information from Enter- 
prise and her Hawkeyes as well as from Air 
Force’s own multisensor-equipped Vigilante re- 
connaissance planes and high-altitude spy 
planes. 

At the business end of the system is still more 
technology—the heavy load of electronic hard- 
ware carried by the bombers themselves. The 
Navy’s new all-weather bomber, A-6, is equipped 
with a system called DIANE, for Digital Integrated 
Attack Navigation Equipment. DIANE’s input ra- 
dars automatically record velocity, altitude and 
slant range to target; its computer paints a tele- 
vised picture for the pilot, showing horizon, 
ground texture and cloud location. When these 
readings match the instructions relayed from the 
carrier, the computer releases the bombload. 
Pilots say it is accurate to within 250 feet. 

The information needed to keep this system 
humming also is produced by some incredible 
technology—the modern spy plane. Air Force’s 
new SR-71 is the world’s fastest aircraft. Black 
titanium sheathes this high-speed, high-altitude 


Night rescue (below) is watched through Starlight 
scope as man is pulled up to safety by a helicopter. 
Army’s fast Cobra copter (right) on another 

rescue mission was photographed from F-100 
against flare of napalm dropped by second fighter. 


plane to withstand the heat of friction. SF-71 flies 
at 80,000 feet, travels at 2,000 mph.-plus, and can 
survey 60,000 square miles in an hour’s flight. 
Jammed with highly classified sensors, comput- 
ers and cameras, the two-man plane can zip from 
U.S. to Moscow and back without refueling. 
lronically, amid all this superhardware, one 
of the most important technological advancesjof 
the war—the helicopter—is sometimes forgotten. 
Originally Used primarily for rescue missions and 
to ferry troops quickly into battle, it has now 
evolved into an airborne “weapons platform,” 
from which small-scale aerial attacks cambe.car- 
ried out on ground installations. The Army's new 
250 mph. Huey Cobra helicopter carries a whole 
battery of antipersonnel weapons, and thus occu- 
pies a position somewhere midway*between the 
primitive and the ultrasophisticated in this 
strangest of all wars. = _ Pat Graves 


Some night this summer, hungry 
grizzlies may kill a few campers in 
Yellowstone Park. Then we'll 
have to face a cruel question 


IS IT GOING 
TO BE THE BEARS 
OR US? 


BY DAVID NEVIN 


@ The green Park Service pickup crawled steadily up the gravel road, past 
Steamboat Point and Grizzly Peak and over Sylvan Pass at 8,541 feet. The 
air was cool. I could see Avalanche Peak, more than 10,000 feet, its flanks 
still white with snow, though this was summer in Yellowstone National Park. 
Ed Wessel said, “Have you ever used a riot gun?” He was holding a sawed- 
off shotgun, a 12-gauge pump model loaded alternately with buck and solid 
slugs. I said I had and he handed me the gun. Herschel Reeves was driving. 
He and Wessel strapped on .357 Magnum revolvers. The truck was pulling 
a bear trap. It was a section of steel culvert pipe four feet in diameter and 
eight feet long mounted on wheels with a trailer hitch in front. The back was 
closed with a steel door. The front was covered with strong mesh through 
which a bear looked with small, alert eyes. It was a 450-pound grizzly sow, 
captured the night before in the campground at Canyon, in the center of the 
park, and it was very angry.We were slipping down the other side of the pass 
and suddenly I realized that both men were nervous. They were seasonal 
park rangers, schoolteachers in the winter, and this was out of their line. It 
was out of mine, too. “You always want to look out for bears,” Reeves said. 
“This is a little tricky, dropping a bear off on the road. Ed will drive and you 
and I will be in the back. We’ll be doing about 10 miles an hour and I'll pull 
that back door up and the bear will drop out. That’s when you want to be 
ready with that scatter-gun. One day they were — [Continued on page 67] 
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BY MAX GUNTHER 


gw The three of us met in a dark 
corner of a small, dim restaurant in 
midtown Manhattan. He was a man 
in his middle 40’s, graying at the 
temples. with a ruggedly pleasant 
face and a lined forehead that gave 
him an eternally worried look even 
when he laughed. She was a tall. 
dark-haired girl of about 25. 

He was an executive somewhere 
in the $30,000 to $40,000 salary 
range. She was his secretary. They 
were lovers. Except in the very be- 
ginning, three years ago, they had 
not tried to make a secret of their 
affair. Most of their closer office 


Can you lose by winning 
the secretary game? 


Mini-skirted young swingers 
who take shorthand are 


adding to the career problems 


of American businessmen. 


“What happens these days to an 


executive who gets caught 


making out with his secretary? 
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friends knew about it and other 
men and women around the com- 
pany probably guessed their own 
quiet guesses. The two had agreed 
to tell me their story. “We don’t 
want it to be a secret,” the girl 
said. “It isn’t really a dirty thing 
that has to 
dark.” 

And yet, I reflected, she and he 
had suggested this particular res- 
taurant. In its dusky red light, the 
people sitting at the tables all looked 
as though they were plotting sin- 
ister intrigues. 


be hidden in the 


He sipped his vodka martini. 
“You slide into a relationship like 
this without even knowing it’s hap- 
pening.” he said. “A lot of my busi- 
ness friends are closer to their secre- 
taries than they realize or admit. 
All it takes is one small trigger- 


ing event, and suddenly you’re— 
well—” 

“In bed,” said the girl, smiling. 
“Let’s be frank.” She was drinking 
whisky sours and drinking them 
rather fast. 

“All right, in bed.” he said. “But 
the point I’m making is that a man 
and his secretary—or any girl he 
works with—can go along for years 
teetering on the very brink of an 
And 
then, suddenly, bang, it hits you.” 

“Yes.” she said. “You’ve heard 
the expression ‘office wife’? People 


affair without knowing it. 


say it jokingly, but it’s more than 
that. A secretary can become a kind 
of wife, but neither the secretary 
nor her boss ever stop to think 
about it in just exactly that way.” 

Their relationship had started in 
the usual businesslike fashion: they 
were simply boss and secretary. But 
he had a problem that was later re- 
vealed to him on an analyst’s couch. 
He was a man with a need for ap- 
plause; he had to be a hero. He was 
no hero at home. His wife didn’t 
understand his job or care about it. 
When he came home with news 
about some victory he had won in 
the corporate jungles, she barely 
listened. She sometimes remarked 
that many of his neighbors were 
drawing bigger salaries than he. 
At home he was a little fish in a 
big pond. 

But his secretary saw him as a 
big man. She was by his side every 
day as he fought great battles and 
won (or lost). He earned this girl’s 
applause. “She made me feel alive, 
made me feel the strugg!> was 
worthwhile.” 

“And I guess it made me feel 
good to know he needed me so 
much,” [Continued on page 72] 


Take a letter, 
dear 


NOW- 
A GENIUS 
PILL 


Eerie new experiments with 
brain chemicals promise to make 
some men into Einsteins and 
turn others into idiot slaves. Isn't 
that just what civilization 


has always needed, friends? 


BY MICHAEL PEARSON 
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m@ The student reached for the words. “Astute . . . 
oblong ... bizarre . . . obese .. . acute... .” He 
hesitated, thinking hard, trying with a trace of des- 
peration to remember the others—then shook his 
head. “Sorry.” he said with a grin. 

“ll show you the words again,” said the investi- 
gator. Once more, his assistant held up the cards, 
each marked with a word, displaying each in turn 
for a second and a half. Again, the boy tried to re- 
member them in the order in which they had been 
shown to him. 

Three hours before. in a historic moment, the boy 
and 11 other students from the University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles had each swallowed a reddish 
oval pill. Six of the capsules contained an inert. 
harmless white powder. But the other six contained 
a compound called Ribaminol—a drug designed to 
expand dramatically the powers of memory and learn- 
ing. Within the capsule was the ultimate potential for 
transforming ordinary, mediocre mentalities into 
superintellects. 

This “brainpill” was the result of years of work by 
Dr. Alvin Glasky, a slim, wiry, black-haired biochemist 
from Illinois, and his co-worker, Dr. Lionel Simon. 
In an elaborate series of experiments they had tested 
their drug on rats and had raised the animals’ learn- 
ing ability to fantastic levels. Now they were testing 
to see if they could do the same in humans. 

The results were not long in coming. Shown 10 
unrelated words and asked to recall them, the boys 
who had taken the drug, who otherwise matched 
their fellows in every respect. did substantially better 
than their classmates. 


Since this experiment in the spring of 1967. hun- 
dreds have been conducted every year. Some of the 
results have been questioned, and later findings have 
not been so clear-cut. But no longer do any scientists 
doubt that human memory can be altered by chemical 
means. And since memory, the ability to recollect and 
learn from previous experience, is a basis for all in- 
telligence, they believe they can improve learning levels 
as well. The subject has become one of the most ex- 
citing and fast moving areas of science. In universities 
and drug firms in this country and in Europe, inves- 
tigators are working on brainpills and the mental proc- 
esses associated with them—with sensational results. 

The aims and functions of these brainpills vary. 
Some are designed to boost learning power: others 
to suppress it. Some operate on the mechanism of 
attention or input of information; others work purely 
on the memory process itself. One drug seems to be 
effective only if the IQ is low. And one university 
team is even experimenting with a knowledge cap- 
sule—so that learning would be unnecessary and 
information could simply be swallowed in pill form. 

Dr. David Krech, professor of psychology at the 
University of California at Berkeley, whose experi- 
ments have been the foundation of much memory re- 
search of the past decade. is so convinced that a 
brainpill breakthrough is imminent that he is worried 
about society’s ability to cope with it. Predicting that 
“within five to 10 years there will be available . . . 
measures which will significantly increase the intel- 
ligence of man.” he warns that the human race will 
“suddenly be faced with strangely complex and seri- 
ous social problems.” 


Doctor Krech warned a special senate subcommit- 
tee that “society should start planning now for this 
situation” because otherwise “we might find it too 
late to institute effective, carefully thought through 
and humane controls.” 

The professor’s concern is easy to appreciate. If 
a man can walk into a drugstore and buy a vial of 
pills that will double or triple his intellectual ability, 
will he be content to operate a subway train or spend 
eight hours a day in an automobile assembly line? 
What kind of adults will develop from children who 
may be able to graduate from high school at the age 
of eight. obtain college degrees before they are 10 and 
perhaps earn doctorates before they are out of their 
teens? What will they want to read or watch on TV? 
How will it affect their morality, their political views. 
their emotional attitudes? 

Scientists do not know the answers to these ques- 
tions. for they do not understand why they are attain- 
ing the results already achieved. “It’s like putting a 
penny in a ine that says, ‘Drop penny here.’ ” 
says Dr. Allan Jacobson, 31-year-old professor of psy- 
chology at UCLA. “The lights start flashing but you 
don’t truly know why they do.” 

The basis of the current experimentation is a 
change in scientific thinking about the nature of the 
brain’s activity. For years, scientists believed that the 
brain was a kind of complex electric switchboard. 
Any stimulus set off electrical impulses which traveled 
from cell to cell like current through a line. 

Memory, with its built-in mechanism for processing 
images, seemed to fit the electrical theory beautifully. 
But then investigators dis- [Continued on page 89| 
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The U.S. Open champ is a grade- 
~ schoo! dropout and the grandson 
of a Mexican gravedigger. Now - 
he’s a big money winner and a great: 
gallery pleaser. As Trevino says, 
‘There are more poor people 
than rich people in this country” 


BY JERRY WZENBERG 


gm They come barreling off the aca- 
demic assembly line with a diploma 
in one hand and a five-iron in the other. 
A casual observer is led to suspect that 
somewhere in this world there is a 
giant automatic punch press which 
stamps them out in an endless stream 
like an overworked cookie cutter. As 
they march the fairways with their 
close-cropped hair, their sunburned 
necks and a poise which belies their 
tender years, you get the feeling that 
somewhere along their forearms ought 
to be engraved in neat block letters: 
“Product of North Texas State” or 
“Made in Houston by Houstonians.” 
They are the new breed of profes- 
sional golfer, nurtured in their campus 
kindergartens, bankrolled by their 
well-heeled sponsors and whelped both 
properly dressed and properly fed 
onto the national golf tour. If you 
didn’t know better, you'd swear some- 
body was breeding them. 

And then there is Lee Trevino. 

Trevino is 29 years old. He doesn’t 
play a country club or college-campus 
kind of golf. He was wise in the ways 
of the world before he was old enough 
to hold a driver. His background is a 
million light years away from his col- 
lege-trained contemporaries. He is a 
Mexican-American from the other side 
of the Great Society’s tracks. Last year, 
playing a traditionally white Anglo- 
Saxon game, Lee Trevino earned more 
than $130,000. But then he had al- 
ways played this game for money. In 
recent years only the stakes and the 
quality of the locker rooms have 
changed. 

Now. in 1969, Lee Trevino comes 
on like this: He comes striding down 
the fairway, the weight of his com- 
pact, chunky frame evenly distributed 
on the balls of his feet like a good, 
tough left hooker who is trying to cut 
down the size of the ring against a 
master boxer. He wears a burnt-orange 
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Lee Trevino plays golf 
like his next meal is riding on every putt 


short-sleeved turtleneck shirt. gray 
slacks and two-toned golf shoes. A 
royal-blue golf cap is pushed back at 
a rakish angle above his olive-skinned 
forehead. Unlike graduates of North 
Texas State and the University of 
Texas. Lee Trevino (Vickery Elemen- 
tary School, 714 grades) sweats in the 
sunlight. It is the sweat of the workman 
come to carry the hod or move the 
sack or lay the bricks or shoot the eyes 
out of a golf ball. As he sweeps toward 
the sreen—no matter where the tour- 
nament. no matter how great the prize 
money—he speaks and laughs with the 
eallery and the gallery always answers 
hack. His mood says: “I’m not Arnold 
Palmer and I’m not Jack Nicklaus and 
I'm not Billy Casper. I don’t know 
where I’m going, but it’s a hell of 
a nice day if you want to come along.” 

His warmth is genuine but do not 
he deceived. His walk is still the walk 
of the gunfighter, born of the quick 
hunger of an early hustle and driven 
by the need to make too many five-foot 
putts in too many nameless places for 
too little money. It is the kind of walk 
they recognize out in places like Los 
Angeles’ Western Avenue Golf Course. 
where people you don’t know will play 
you for any stake you care to name and 
where. the story goes, Joe Louis once 
lost his house to somebody’s hot putter. 
It is the walk they know in Newark’s 
Branch Brook Park, where the pri- 
“do unto 
others before you get done to” and in 


mary commandment is 
Chicago’s Jackson Park and. most of 
all, in a big, sprawling 36-hole mu- 
nicipal golf course in Dallas known as 
Tenison Park. They are all a bit like 
fraternity houses where nobody has 
time for the junior prom. Homecom- 
ing ceremonies generally mean your 
wallet has been turned inside out. 
Rise and sing the old school song, 
you five-dollar Nassau bettors. One 
of your own has won his varsity let- 
ter. When Lee Trevino won the United 


States Open Golf Championship at 
Rochester last year, Bastille Day came 
to every public course in America. 
On nameless greens and anonymous 
fairways all over the country. a thou- 


sand guys playing head-to-head 
matches for tomorrow’s breakfast 


money said “go get ‘em, baby.” He 
has done a very nice job of “getting 
*em” ever since. 

This is what the miracle of Lee Tre- 
yino is all about. “Popular?” he said 
to a man in a Miami motel room 
recently. “Sure I’m popular and | love 
it.... 1 mean | thrive on it but I can’t 
take credit for it. | got something go- 
ing for me.” he explained with the 
kind of insight which makes him the 
realist he is. “There are a hell of a lot 
more poor people than rich people in 
this country.” 

In his way Trevino has become 
Horatio Alger in a cashmere sweater. 
There are three cars in the driveway 
of his comfortable Spanish-style home 
at the end of Homestead Drive just 
outside E] Paso. The living-room pic- 
ture window looks out onto the 16th 
fairway of the Horizon Hills Country 
Club. In his manager’s office in Akron. 
Ohio. there are multiyear endorse- 
ment contracts with automotive. soft 
drink, clothing. sporting goods and 
franchise firms worth more than a mil- 
lion dollars. Last year. when Trevino 
came out of relative obscurity to cap- 
ture the National Open. his yearly 
winnings soared to $130,000. The year 
before that. he won $26,000. But the 
year before that. he struggled to win 
$600. And the years before that, well, 
the years before that are really what 
Lee Trevino is all about. 

They shaped him. They taught him 
to laugh at life because the way it 
began for him there really wasn’t much 
else life could have done to hurt him 
after the first few years. They taught 
him to make friends because when you 
start with nothing. people are all you 


have. They taught him not to back 
away. because you cannot afford to 
when you need to sink every blasted 
50-cent putt in order to eat. 

Now Trevino sits in a first-floor 
motel room near the junction of a 
well-traveled state highway and the 
Florida Turnpike. This is the morn- 
ing of the pro-am which precedes the 
$200.000 National Airlines Open at 
the Country Club of Miami. But it 
is raining . . . a real Florida tiger of 
a downpour. You can hear the heavy 
truck traffic sloshing down the high- 
way as the wind slams the rain against 
the motel windows. It is positively 
Gloom City. To make matters worse, 
a plaster-of-Paris cast covers Tre- 
vino’s left thumb and index finger all 
the way down to the wrist. The day 
before. as he was leaving the club- 
house for a routine practice round, 
somebody slammed a door on his 
hand. They had to drain off a lot of 
blood with a set of needles which 
looked like something straight out of 
Madame LaFarge. The damp weather 
only makes the hand throb more. Lee 
has withdrawn from the tournament. 
His trademark is a quick, easy smile 
and a realist’s ability to put life in per- 
spective. But days like this one could 
put even the legendary patience of Al- 
bert Schweitzer to the test. 

There is a kind of moody silence 
and then he leans forward in his 
low, easy chair and suddenly says, 
“Sure the money has changed some 
things but you know the people count 
for a lot. too. I swear to God, I get 
out there on the course and I love 
every one of those five-buck ticket- 
holders. The guys with the big money, 
well. theyre just fine. But when you 
get right down to it, I'd really rather 
be with those five-buck people than to 
have some president of some board 
buy me a drink in the clubhouse.” 

There is a great deal of truth in 
this. Arnold Palmer is a national 
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monument. He is patient. considerate. 
friendly and marvelously talented. 
But you watch them approach him for 
the autograph which he always agrees 
to sign and there is a genuine gulf 
between them out on the fairway. the\ 
aggressively jockey for position in 
order to watch Palmer hit a tee shot. 
but off the course. standing eyeball 
to eyeball with greatness. they hold 
back in awe and respectful silence. 
The nearness ef the star freezes their 
tongues. With Lee Trevino of Texas. 
however, it is like this: 

At breakfast that morning. the 
Waitress touts the hot cakes. Nobody 
asked her but she touts them at great 
length to Trevino, guaranteeing they 
will be on the table in five minutes 
“and by the way. how is your hand?” 
The cashier chats with him about the 
weather. Inside the motel. after the 
meal, the girl behind the desk hands 
him his key and inquires about the 
injury. Trevino holds out the cast and 
explains about the needles. Then he 
tells her. “I called home today and | 
told my wife ‘Honey. I think it’s 
broken.’ She said ‘Great. That’s the 
best news I’ve had this year.’ She’s 
pregnant and I haven't been home but 
twice since January.” The telephone 
operator leaves her station at this point 
and asks about his wife and the other 
children. They chat for perhaps five 
minutes and then they each wish Lee 
Trevino the best of luck. 

The point is that the people who 
are drawn to Lee Trevino are not 
really trying to touch a star, They like 
him. He likes them. They communi- 
cate. It is a genuine feeling. 

But inside the motel room, his hand 
throbbing away. the conversation 
drifts back to Dallas. Dallas is the 
place where he formed his basic char- 
acteristics. But it was also the place 
where social mores during his adoles- 
cence clamped a tight restrictive lid 
on a young [Continued on page 81] 
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True exolores the dories 
or the 


KIN 


» You may, on early trips to the beach 
this summer, have seen some bikinied 
lass just as attractive as the ones deco- 
rating these pages. But we doubt it. 
These nymphs were selected for your 
visual enjoyment only after an exhaus- 
tive survey conducted by our art editor. 
Actually he first bought the bikinis, then 
eliminated all prospects who fit into 
them too loosely. Finally he selected the 
most beautiful and bestproportioned of 
the bunch that had to squeeze in. 


Perhaps you’re expecting us to tell you 
a little about each of our young ladies— 
where she comes from, which school she 
attended, her hobbies, how she spends 
her free time. Wrong. We never both- 
ered to find out. We realized that you 


wouldn’t really give a damn if the one 
under the pier, say, plays chess, listens 
to Bach or majors in nuclear physics at 
the University of Southern California — 
as long as she’s so nice to look at. Right? 


I'll take mine on the rocks, with a splash of water 


a 


Waist-deep in sand, 
knee-deep 
in wild flowers 


Now we'll go one step further and ad- 
mit that our models are professionals. 
We paid them handsome fees to pose 
for our photographer. That’s why, for 
instance, the girl solidly packed up to 
her waist in sand is smiling, and the ones 
lying on rocks appear comfortable. Even 
the most enthusiastic amateur would be- 
gin to look sour or bedraggled after an 
hour or so of that kind of posing. We 
not only hired the prettiest and most 
professional models, but we had one of 
the top photographers in the field take 
their pictures. We're happy with the way 
it turned out—and hope you are, too. = 


At The hot sun, the 
a tequilaand my 
= _ neighbors’ parrot toh ae 
: _ inspired the 
-__Juerative plot. 


2 an a 4 ee 


From the termite 
holes in the trees — 
- enanisland 
200 miles away, El 
Campeon delivered 
our parrot eggs. _ 


ILLUSTRATED BY LOU MYERS. 


_ Louise looked funny but 
the customs men 

- wouldn’t have dared 
search her where 

_ we'd hidden the eggs. 


_ By William T. Noble 


THE GREAT 
MEXICAN 


PARROT EGG 
CAPER — 


a Acapulco has been my favorite winter _ 
_ vacation spot ever since | first went 


there as a bachelor in the 1940’s, long be- 


fore Errol Flynn discovered the place. 


Itwasacoarse, rathersinister port. 


_ But the sun always shone, tequilasold 
for five cents a shot and girls would sit — 
onthe beach with youorfrolicelse- ae 

where foraslittleas$2.TheJetSetand 
those on the periphery started coming 
__ inthe late 1950’s, the price of everything 
_ shot upwards, and Hollywood chippies - 
~ gave the lithe brownskinned beauties — 


from Guadalajara frightful competition. 


But the sun still shines and if you know 


your way around there are secluded little 
beaches and 10-cent tequila. Girls are 


_ the same price as before but you 


have to drive alittle farther and they 
are slightly more pungent. Strangely 


_ enough, however, it was back 


in the States | heard all about Acapulco 
Gold. | had been going there all those - 
years and hadn't realized you could 

buy Acapulco Gold, the best marijuana, 
for less than $2 a twist—and that’s 

a lot of marijuana. [Continued on page 77] 


She was delighted 


that 10 chicks 
_hadhatchedbuta 
bit puzzledatwhat 
theylookedlike. 


THIS FUNNY LIFE 


Ai executive in our otlice was noted 
for his rudeness, especially to the stenog- 
raphers. One day I stood at his desk with 
batch of typing, only to be ignored 
completely for several minutes. 
Finally when I noticed with some em- 
barrassment that the entire office was 
watching, I said in a loud, clear voice, 
“I repeat—what are we going to do 
about the baby?” 
Pat McQuinn 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


Des the owner of a small floral shop, 
and recently I decided to add a delivery 
service to my business, I ran an ad in 
one of the local newspapers for a man 
interested in this position. 

‘Two days later I interviewed a young 
well-mannered lad. 1 explained to him 
that the pay would be $75 weekly for 
the first six weeks, afterward he would 
receive S95 a week. 

The applicant began to make his 
exit as he said, “Fine, then I'll see you 
in six weeks.” 

Larry McCall 
Houston, Tex. 


Diting World War II, when I was 
nursing at an Army hospital in Lawton, 
Oklahoma, the aids brought in a young 
recruit suffering from cold and expo- 
sure. 

After he had his hot bath and I had 
taken his pulse and temperature and 
had him covered up in bed, I noticed 
he was still shivering. I asked if he 
wanted me to warm his back. To my 
amazement he threw back the covers 
and replied: “Yes, get in.” 

Amy C. Gardner 
Carmichael, Calif. 
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A judge here in Detroit (Joe Gillis. 
Sr.) once sentenced a convicted re- 
peater to 40 years in jail. 

The shocked con complained that he 
was 57 years old and really didn’t think 
he could handle a 40- -year sentence. 

Old Joe smiled and said, “Son, we 
don't expect miracles; just do the best 
you can.” 

Carl TV. 
Detroit, 


Newton, Sr. 
Mich. 


One day my friends and | took a bus 
tour of the Ford Motor Company Plant 
in Dearborn. Michigan. Upon leaving 
one of the buildings and boarding the 
bus, our guide asked the passengers if 
anyone had any questions. 

One alert person inquired snidely, 
“What do the letters G.M. in the front 
of the bus stand for?” 

The guide quickly defended his com- 
pany by replying, “Giant Mustang.” 

Dennis Voltattorni 
Dearborn, Mich. 


With the wedding date almost at hand, 
the prospective bridegroom’s father 
took him on a round of several night 
spots. The boy had seen all of this be- 
fore, but felt it was an opportunity to 
get some worthy advice from a man 
who should know. “Dad, is there any 
real good tip you can give me about 


marriage? Something to give me an 
edge.” 
“Well, son, yes.” his father said. “I 


think I can help you. There’s two things 
to get straight. FIRST: Insist on hav- 
ing one night out each week with the 
boys. SECOND: Don’t waste it on the 
boys.” 

William Holder 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Recently I visited my grandmother 
(age 90) and we attended church one 
Sunday morning in a small southern 
Georgia community. After the service 
“Gram” was discussing with the minis- 
ter the confession of a new conyert. 
“Yes,” said the preacher, “an honest 
confession is good for the soul.” 
“Sure,” quipped Granny, “but it sure 
plays heck with your reputation!” 
C. B. Davis 
Atlanta, Ga. 


As an artist for the U.S. Air Force, J 
illustrated a wide variety of material, 
therefore I didn’t think it was unusual 
when I received a directive orginating 
from the Secretary of Defense’s office 
announcing a contest for the best em- 
blem depicting the spirit of Mr. Mc 
Namara’s Cost Reduction Austerity 
Program. 

I was working on it the next day 
when I received a follow-up directive 
stating, “Under no circumstances will 
the program’s initials be incorporated 
into the emblem’s design.” 

Robert Sully 
Singer Island, Fla. 


a Se ae 
$100 wi\l be paid on acceptance for each 
original, not previously published, true anec- 
dote (preferably from your own experience), 
Contributions, which must be typewritten, can- 
not be acknowledged or returned; and if your 
submission is not accepted within six weeks, con- 
sider it rejected. Address: TRUE Magazine Fun 
Editor, 67 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
10036 
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IS IT GOING TO BE 
THE BEARS OR US? 


[Continued from page 49] 


dropping a big grizzly and it caught hold 
of the side of the cage as if came out and 
swung up on top.” Reeves told me, He 
added, “In one jump the bear was in the 
truck, The shotgun man got so excited 
he jacked all the shells out of the gun. 
The bear swung on them but missed and 
stove in the back of the cab, Both guys 
jumped ow of the truck. That bear 
swung so hard it fell out of the truck 
itself but jumped right back in and was 
on the cab roof, trying to get the driver 
when the driver threw it off, swerving the 
truck, They're rough, these big grizzlies. 
“Have you ever seen a bear move?” 
Wessel asked. “They're like lightning. 
‘They can run faster than the truck’ll be 
going, If this bear comes up, she'll be 
on you in an instant, so you want to 
watch sharp.’” The truck stopped and we 
all got out. Grizzlies are dish-[aced with 
a flat forehead and a long muzzle like a 
hig dog. Their little ears stand up in an 
alert way, and they have a ruff of grizzled 
hair around their heads that makes them 
look even higger. They are the most dan- 
gerous and the most violent wild animals 
in North America. Our bear was lying 
with its face on its forepaws, eyes red 
rimmed and glaring. It was trembling. 


| got in the back. I eased the action 
open to be sure the chamber was empty 
and put the safety off. One quick pump 
and it would be ready, I put the gun on 
the floor and as the truck started to roll, 
Reeves and I pulled the rope that lifted 
the heavy door. Then, while he held the 
rope, 1 snatched up the gun, All my 
instincts for conservation and the balance 
of nature fled—if that bear came over the 
top, | was going to blow it down, 

The bear, however, did not move ex- 
cept to lift its massive head, Reeves, hold- 
ing the rope to the door, began to yell 
at the grizzly. Below us, laboring up the 
hill, came a white station wagon. A tour- 
ist, probably with family. If the angry 
bear jumped out in the car's path and 
the driver stopped... . 

Reeves shouted again. “Vhe bear 
squinted over its shoulder, saw the open 
door, squirmed around and stuck its head 
out. The grizzly leaned out and looked 
forward, directly at me. The white car 
was near and it met us and passed, still 
Climbing, and suddenly the bear jumped 
out on the road. 

“Go, Ed, go!” Reeves yelled, and the 
truck spurted forward, For an instant the 
bear swung toward us and then ran across 
the road and up the steep mountainside, 
over a fallen tree and into the deep 
woods, moving with real speed and yet 
obyiously not extending itself. 


We were 50 miles from the camp where 
the bear had been caught. Reeves 
grinned. “We’ye seen the last of that 
bear,” he said with satisfaction. “She'll go 
down to the Forest Seryice campground, 
outside the park.” 

That is the crux of the matter—which 
campground will the grizzly invade next? 
‘There is an increasingly dangerous con- 
flict at Yellowstone between grizzly bears 
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and people and it focuses on the camp- 
grounds, ... 

Yellowstone is a wonderful place. It 
was the first national park in the world, 
founded in 1872 with 3.472 square miles 
of wild and ineredibly beautiful high 
country. It has the finest and most ex- 
lensive geysers in the world (more than 
10,000 separate thermal items). In vari- 
ety and. visibility, its stunning array of 
wildlife is equaled only in the great Afri- 
can parks, There are moose, elk, deer, 
buffalo, antelope, bighorn sheep, There 
are wildcats and mountain lions, foxes 
and coyotes and even reports of the wolf, 
nearly extinet in the lower 48 states. 
There are scores of smaller animals, from 
field mice to otters to badgers to beavers. 
\nd there are the bears, the smaller 
blacks and some 250 proud, fearless, irvi 
table grizzlies. 


Finatly, there are people. About 2.5 
million visit every summer. At the sea- 
son's peak, about 30,000 are sleeping in 
the park on any given night. Most of 
them are jammed into crowded, efficient 
campgrounds which are patrolled at night 
and have toilet and bathing facilities. 
The people bring a great deal of food 
and what they do not eat they put in 
garbage cans, This attracts the bears. 

The problem is that bears like men’s 
food, As early as 1919, park employees 
were feeding bears garbage to bring them 
close for visitors to watch. Later the bears 
switched to the big Yellowstone dump, 
where they still feed. But they also in- 
vade the camps and this is what puts them 
on a collision course with people, Griz- 
zlies are afraid of neither man nor animal 
and they go where they please and do as 
they like. So they walk the camps with the 
people and this puts the people in great 
danger. 

That is why Yellowstone is facing a 
fundamental decision. It will be under 
great pressure to yield to the immediate 
clesires of people, but as we will see, to 
do so will eliminate its own basic reason 
for being. 

| joined Ed Wessel one night at 11 
when he had patrol duty in the Canyon 
campground, It is named for the magnif- 
cent Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone 
River which is nearby and unfortunately 
it is in the heart of a major migrating 
path for bears, The campground is laid 
out in a series of one-way loop roads 
stacked up a hillside. You turn into one 
loop, make the circle, return to the main 
road, climb to the next and turn in 
again. Each campsite is just big enough 
for a car and trailer or tent. It is not 
camping at all in the wilderness sense 
but resembles a city trailer park or a 
movable motel. Occasionally there was 
an old car or a homemade trailer, but 
on the whole it looked rather like a 
camping dealer's showroom. It was a far 
cry from those days in 1807 when John 
Colter walked this country and three 
years later got back to St. Louis to tell 
of its wonders and no one would believe 
him. 

On our first turn through the first 
loop we flushed a grizzly, It weighed more 
than 500 pounds and stood tall, flashing 
us a malevolent glance and then stepping 
easily out of the lights and into the 
shadows between a trailer and a tent. 


Hours later that night I saw an even 
bigger bear move within a yard of a tiny 
pup tent in which a motorcyclist from 
Massachusetts lay asleep on the ground. 
We were within 20 feet of this bear as it 
methodically pried open the lid of a 
supposedly bear-proof garbage can and 
clawed out its contents. 

“What happens if some guy wakes up 
and heads for the toilet and bumps into 
that bear?” I asked. 


Wessel sighed. “I don't know. Maybe 
he gets hurt,” Later, another ranger said, 
“T wouldn't sleep in a tent in this camp- 
ground for anything.” The car kept turn- 
ing through the loops. Wessel said, 
“We've got a report that old sow with her 
two cubs is back. They're this year’s cubs, 
cute as can be, and she’s training them on 
garbage cans. We trapped them and set 
them out on the other side of the moun- 
tain, but they're back. The danger is 
that they wander away from her and then 
if you get in between her and them, she's 
very liable to attack.” 

An hour later we saw the sow, moving 
at an easy pace out of the light, clucking 
to the two cubs. They were black, furry 
little bundles, rocking and bounding 
along behind her, and she led them out 
of the light, past a parked car and on 
toward the next loop. When we got there, 
they were gone. 

Yellowstone is famous for its bears. 
They sit by the road and people stop 
and feed them, But these are black bears 
(which often are brown colored), not griz- 
zlies, Grizzlies dislike people and ayoid 
the roads. The blacks are afraid of griz- 
zlies and since the grizzlies invaded the 
campgrounds, the blacks no longer go 
there, 

“There's a great big old black bear that 
turned up in here one night,’’ Wessel 
said, “and a grizzly took him on. There 
was a tremendous bear fight. People said 
you could hear them roaring all over 
the camp. They said the grizzly hit the 
black so hard he knocked it in a flip and 
the black took off.” 


I, was near dawn when we saw the 
biggest bear of the night, a massive grizzly 
well over 600 pounds, that moved with 
an easy, authoritative grace. It sac down 
to dig into a sunken garbage can. We 
eased the car closer and closer until we 
were five feet away. The grizzly glanced 
up at us and then returned to the can, 
Putting in a long arm, it snatched out 
clumps of garbage. When it was finished 
it stood up and ambled off, filled with 
indolent power, moving between a can- 
vas trailer-camper and a light-green tent 
without a sound. 

Grizzly bears are magnificent. At their 
biggest they may weigh 1,000 pounds and 
their barrel bodies are wrapped with 
tight layers of powerful muscles. They 
are solitary animals, given to prowling 
the high country by themselves, avoiding 
people. But since they are not afraid, they 
inyade man’s territory readily enough 
when they are hungry. Their wariness 
and their tendency to step out of a car's 
light is preference, not fear. They are 
omnivorous and their hunger is rarely 
satisfied. 

At its best, a grizzly is moody, irritable, 

[Continued on page 70) 
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” These Vital, Easy-to-Follow 
Tips and Secrets Can Save ; 
You Over $2,000! _—_- 


LEARN VALUABLE INSIDE SECRETS 


The answers to these questions alone could save 
you hundreds of dollars — and you'll get all the 
answers clearly and in straight-forward language: 


1. How much does the dealer make on the car 
you want? How much can you expect him to 
cut the price? 


2. What's the one fool-proof way to find out 
how much your trade-in is worth before you 
start shopping? 


3. Why can a smaller dealership actually afford 
to give you a better deal than a larger one — 
if you play your cards right? 


4. What's the true story on interest charges, and 
the perfectly legal tricks dealers use to inflate 
them? (In this area alone you can chop hun- 
dreds of dollars off the deal.) 


5. Why is your credit union perhaps the very 
worst place you can go to finance your car? 


6. What about all the magic words like "NO 
MONEY DOWN"? What tricks do they 
actually conceal? 


Bur this is only the beginning! You'll be amazed 
—and yes, you'll be angered — when you find 
out about the dozens of slick selling techniques 
car salesmen will use to sell you a car —and 
fatten up the deal! Here are tricks so insidious, 
so seemingly innocent, so forthright and legal 
in appearance that you can easily be forgiven if 
you actually thank the salesman after he’s used 
them —as he pockets more and more of your 
hard-earned money! 


KNOW ABOUT AND AVOID 
THESE LARCENOUS TRICKS 


Find out about the official-looking card that has 
the accessories price list on it— at greatly in- 
flated prices! Discover how some salesmen 
always leave their adding machine with a figure 
pre-punched — which will appear added to your 
total! (Who could fail to trust an adding ma- 
chine tape?) Learn how salesmen often work 
together to perpetrate the scam called “lowball- 
ing the customer’—and why it nearly always 
works for them! Discover how many salesmen 
actually impersonate company executives (with 
their willing consent) to work a particularly 
impressive and sure-fire selling trick on you. In 
addition you'll find out abour the various kinds 
of Used Car guarantees and what they really 
mean ( no matter what the salesmen says they 
mean). You'll meet the “Pick-up Payment” 


Here’s the only book available that will absolutely save 
you hard-earned dollars, and hours of your valuable 
time when you buy a car! It will save you months of 
worry and regret afterward when you're driving your 
car and paying for it. In these pages, Anthony Till, long- 
time auto-pro makes the car dealer turn his cards face-up 
for you. He reveals clearly all the possible tricks, 
schemes, scams, wheeler-dealer maneuvers, gimmicks, 
and shady practices you will encounter when you go to 
buy! And unfortunately even the “best” agencies will 
use these under-handed techniques to cheat and bilk 
you — often without your even knowing about it! 
Anthony Till’s book is called WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW 
BEFORE YOU BUY A CAR. It will save you a fortune now 
—and anytime you or a member of your family buys, 
sells, or trades a car! 


artist... the infamous and ever-present “T.O. 
man”... the salesman who “curbs” cars... and 
dozens more! Each and every one of these people 
are out to get you when you walk into a show- 
room or car lot! And this is the only book that 
lays bare before you in black and white — and 
in figures — what they do... how they do it..- 
and how you can spot their larcenous tricks be- 
fore you sign a deal, 


SAVE OVER $2000 WHEN 
YOU DEAL 


Pages 25-26 of this book may be the 
most important reading you'll do this 
year if you’re in the the market for a 


new car! They'll make you stop and 
think — and if you follow the advice 
given here (demonstrated clearly in 
figures) you may save enough money 
on your deal to buy yourself another 
new car in one year's time... for cash! 


PUT YOURSELF IN THE DRIVER’S SEAT 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW BEFORE 
YOU BUY A CAR is the book that blows the 
lid off the car dealer's tricks. It’s the most sensi- 
ble, informative, and straight-forward book on 
automobile buying you can find anywhere! It's 
about time the odds were in your favor when 
you go to buy a car — and they will be, without 
doubt, after you've read all the fascinating and 
vital facts waiting for you now in the pages of 
WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW BEFORE 
YOU BUY A CAR! 
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nervous, treacherous and above all, un- 
predictable, Its normal reaction when 
surprised is not to run, It may attack. \ 
big grizzly can knock over a grown elk 
with one swing of its paw and it can run 
four times as fast as a man, Once the ani- 
mal lived in the plains, linked to buffalo 
and elk herds. Now the buffalo herds are 
gone and elk are found only in high 
country and the grizzly population has 
shrunk, too. Grizzlies don’t adapt to man, 
They move about the open high country 
as they always have, rumbling and mut- 
tering to themselves, unwilling to hide, 
and sooner or later they come into direct 
conflict with man. Now there are only 
about 800 U.S. grizzlies left, of which 
most are in Yellowstone and the other 
national parks. A few are at large in 
open, unprotected country. In 1966 they 
were declared an endangered species but 
recently, since their population has stabi- 
lized, they were removed from the en- 
dangered list. 

One of the chief problems is that peo- 
ple do not really understand that bears 
are dangerous. They see the black bears 
by the road looking rather charming, a 
litle surly but playful too, often with 
a natural comic sense. Too many tourists 
see things only from their own point of 
view. They think of “wild” as meaning 
skittish, frightened of man, impossible 
to approach. Actually, “wild” means only 
that the animal lives in a free state in 
nature independent of man. 

One day on a main Yellowstone road 
1 stopped to watch a 500-pound black 
bear sitting in the middle of a road. Cars 
were creeping around it. There were 
showers of cookies in the air. After a 
while, bored with the attention, the bear 
ambled over to the ditch and lay down 
with one elbow propped on the pave- 
ment. The animal scratched its rear. It 
ate a cookie. A California car stopped and 
a man got out. He opened a back door 
and helped out an old lady. She stood tot- 
tering against her cane, eight feet from 
the bear, watching it. The bear looked 
at her. 


Two cars had a near collision when a 
third stopped abruptly and the occupants 
threw bread at the bear. A camper truck 
from Miami stopped. A lanky woman in 
shorts with red hair jumped out with a 
camera and ran around the front of the 
truck to look at the bear. ‘Make him sit 
up.” she yelled at her husband. He put 
down his window, “Sit up, boy!” he 
shouted, and hurled a cookie. The bear 
got up and put its head in the truck win- 
dow. A little boy in the middle of the 
seat who had more sense than his parents 
began to cry. The woman photographed 
the bear leaning in the truck. 

Then the bear extracted its head. 
dropped on all fours and started for her. 
She gave a frightened squawk and ran 
back to her side of the truck. They drove 
away. The bear saw a marshmallow on 
the other side of the road and went after 
it while traffic in both directions stopped. 
Then the bear went back to the ditch, 
sat on its rump while resting its back on 
the far side of the ditch and scratched its 
belly as it watched the cars. After a while 
the bear put its nose on the edge of the 
warm pavement and dozed. 

It is not hard to see why people are 
amused, pleased and not very frightened 
by roadside black bears in the park. But 
sometimes it is less fun. A man urged 
his little boy to offer a bear a bite of his 
hot dog; the bear also took the first joint 
of the child’s index finger, Ranger Dick 
Guilmette tells of catching a man hold- 
ing two toddlers’ hands as he kicked a big 
grizzly in the rump for having tried to 
steal a fish. There were 50) people watch- 
ing when Guilmette arrived. The bear 
looked amazed that anyone would treat 
it in such a manner. 

Guilmette, knowing that at any mstant 
the bear might react and that his shotgun 
was useless in such close quarters, 
snatched the man away by his shirt. Then 
the man bawled out Guilmette. 

There haye been many maulings by 
park bears. Two years ago a couple hitch- 
hiking camped in the Yellowstone woods. 
\ grizzly stumbled over the camp, en- 
tangled itself in mosquito netting and 
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attacked the man, The man’s arm was 
almost severed and he was near death 
by morning. In one of the regilae camps 
a bear attacked five people in sleeping 
bags. It picked up a 14-year-old boy and 
carried him into the woods. 

The women in the camp ran along 
behind in their underwear. One beat the 
bear on the head with a frying pan and 
the animal eventually dropped the boy. 
When Guilmette arrived the men of the 
camp emerged from hiding. “Did you get 
him, Mabel?” one yelled. The women 
realized they were dressed only in under- 
wear and fled to their tents. 

Last year an Air Force major was fool- 
ish enough to open fire on a visiting 
grizzly with a heavy pistol. He hit the 
bear's shoulder and the bear dropped and 
turned away. Normally, the rangers said 
later, the grizzly would have attacked, in 
which case the major probably would 
have been dead. The major fired five more 
shots, hitting the bear from head to 
tail and, somewhat surprisingly, killed it. 
An autopsy showed the bear had only 
grass in its stomach and was hungry. “T he 
bear was standing, which indicated it was 
curious (bears attack on all fours; they 
have a funny little sideways shuffle, grunt- 
ing and snorting, and when they come it’s 
fast as a bull and slightly sideways). The 
major, who conceived of himself as a 
hero, pleaded defense of his family when 
he was taken to court by rangers who 
felt the killing of the bear was unneces- 
sary. Although visitors may not shoot in 
the park, the acquittal disturbed the 1 rang- 
ers, who fear a tide of people coming into 
the park with guns and shooting bears. 

Over the years, considering the number 
of visitors to Yellowstone and other 
parks frequented by grizzlies, there have 
not been a great many injuries caused by 
bears. The situation has become dan- 
serous since the grizzlies have invaded 
the actual camps, thus driving out the 
less volatile black bears, but neverthe- 
less, there were no serious injuries in 
Yellowstone camps last year. 

Che rangers keep bear traps in the 
camp, though the bears are increasingly 
wary. When a bear becomes obviously 
aggressive, and thus even more dangerous, 

rangers tranquilize it with a dart gun and 
set it free in a remote area. Occasionally 
they find it necessary to destroy a par- 
ticularly troublesome bear. But the dan- 
ger is not so much from obviously 
troublesome bears as from the unexpected 

—as, for example, what happened on the 
night of August 13, 1967, in the back- 
country of Glacier National Park in 
northern Montana. In two separate in- 
cidents that night, bears mauled and 
killed two 19-year-old girls who were sum- 
mer employees of the park. 

In the first incident, a boy and a girl 
were camping near a park facility at 
which bears often were fed table scraps. 
The bear appeared at 12:45 a.m. and 
slapped them out of their sleeping bags. 
They lay inert, pretending to be dead. 
The bear sank its teeth into the boy's 
shoulder. He did not move or cry out. 
Che bear turned to the girl and bit her. 
It bit the boy in the back and buttocks. It 
bit the girl again. She moaned, ‘It hurts.” 
Then she screamed. The bear picked her 
up and dragged her away. Though seri- 
ously injured, the boy went for help. The 
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girl was found 342 feet from the camp- 
site a few minutes before she died. 

Four hours later and nine miles away, 
a different bear attacked five campers: 
three boys and two girls. The youngsters 
had been fishing and the bear had ha- 
rassed them through the evening, invad- 
ing their camp and taking their food. It 
appeared again at 1:30 a.m. and awak- 
ened one of the boys with a bite. The boy 
jumped up and ran for a tree. The bear 
was startled. The others awakened and 
began to shout. Everyone made for a tree 
except a girl whom the bear attacked and 
carried off. One of the boys called to her 
to unzip her sleeping bag and she shouted 
back that the bear had the zipper in its 
mouth, ‘Then she cried, “He's got my arm 
off,” and a moment later, “Oh, God, I'm 
dead.” Her body was found in the morn- 
ing, 107 feet away. 

The bears believed to be the killers 
were shot. They had bits of tin cans em- 
bedded in their gums, showing that they 
were used to foraging in camps and 
dumps, and they were hungry. There was 
a lightning storm that night, but it is 
doubtful that this caused the double at 
tack, and the matter finally was put down 
to coincidence and the fact that these 
bears are totally unpredictable. 

Thus the sight of the big grizzlies 
prowling casually, four or five a night. 
through crowded campgrounds in which 
hundreds of people are asleep—and a few 
are awake, using toilets, tending babies, 
walking im the night—is particularly 
awesome. It leads you directly to the con- 
clusion that the bears should not be there 
—or the people should not be there. . . . 

Yellowstone National Park is a mag: 
nificent achievement. It maintains a wild 
environment for its extraordinary animal 
display despite the endless stream of vis- 
itors. On any afternoon in Yellowstone 
you are likely to see more animals than 
you have in the rest of your life. The 
animals look tame because they are not 
afraid of people who are mostly in cars, 
but in fact they are entirely wild. ‘This 
is only possible, however, as people keep 
their distance, for as people press closer, 
the wild recedes and ultimately will van- 
ish, 

And yet. the wild is precious to man. 
We are not talking about wild for the 
sake of wild, which appeals to some pur- 
ists, but wild for the sake of people. It has 
to do with man's spirit. with his heritage 
and culture. It-is that from which he 
came and this is true in the immediate 
sense of his forefathers chopping a civili- 
zation out of the wilderness. and in the 
more remote and atavistic but no less 
important sense that man himself 
emerged from the wild. This has a fun- 
damental yalue, for man cannot hope to 
know himself fully if he does not know 
his heritage. 

At Yellowstone, however, people may 
be about to overwhelm the wild. The 
problem is not the visitors, but rather the 
facilities that have sprung up to serve 
them, There are multimillion-dollar con- 
cessionaire-operated shopping centers to 
rival those in any suburb. They have 
motels, apartments, restaurants, groceries. 
general stores, camera shops, parking lots. 
trafic jams and even smog. Each new 
facility demands people to run it and 
they add to the increasing problems ol 
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garbage, sewage and pollution. 

But the camps are most offensive of 
all. Only about 10 percent of Yellow- 
stone’s visitors camp there, but it is mostly 
for the campers that the troublesome 
facilities arise. Walking a backcountry 
trail with a 60-pound pack and camping 
is part of the wild experience—but camp- 
ing in a trailer on a tiny lot cheek by 
jowl with other campers has nothing to 
do with the wild. It is merely a conven- 
lence. an inexpensive, comfortable place 
to stay while vacationing or fishing (which 
is what draws many of the campers). 

Such people have a right to enjoy the 
park too, but it is not necessary to serve 
their camping convenience in a way that 
is dangerous to them and—ultimately— 
dangerous to the bears. For as things now 
stand, eventually there will be multiple 
killings in a Yellowstone campground 
and then there will be a violent outary 
to get rid of the bears. 

The alternative solution is as simple 
to state as it will be difficult to bring 
about. Yellowstone and other wilderness 
parks should be limited to day use, with 
the possible exception of people who 
walk or take pack horses on backcountry 
trails. 

There should be more roads and peo- 
ple should be required to view the animals 
from their cars. This is done in the great 
parks in Africa, where parkland is con- 
sidered the home of the animals which 
the people visit. If this was followed in 
Yellowstone, game biologists say that the 
animals would graze still closer to the 
roads and one could count on seeing 
them within a quarter mile. 

People who were willing to wait to 
study might see a grizzly pull down a 
weakened elk. They might see the coyotes 
gather and the ravens begin to circle. 
They would know what the mountain 
men saw 150 years ago, and what, centu- 
ries before that. men whose tools were 
made of stone faced when they went out 
for food. 

The elaborate camps in the middle of 


the park should be closed. This would 
not work any hardship on those who want 
to camp in Yellowstone because new 
camps would be set up on the edges of 
the park or on Forest Service lands just 
outside the park. Half the people who 
come to Yellowstone camps are turned 
away because the camps are full by 3 p.m. 
The overflow is sent to nearby Forest Ser- 
vice camps which are on public land that 
is not set aside for park use, is regularly 
hunted and on which bears are not likely 
to be a problem, 

Why not send everyone there? If bear 
problems arose, such camps could be 
fenced. while in the park itself fencing 
is unsuited to the concept of the wild 
which is the basic purpose of the park. 

Meanwhile, danger lurks. One- night 
in the Canyon campground I was with 
a ranger who was particularly frustrated 
hy the threat the bears represented and 
his inability to do anything about it. As 
visitors enter the park they are handed 
« pamphlet that describes the danger. 
but not very many people seem to take 
it seriously—until they meet a bear at 
close range. 

A man stopped us on one of the loops. 
“There was a bear this high—" holding 
up his hand—“here a few minutes ago,” 
he said. He cleared his throat. He looked 
nervous. “What do you do if one comes 
in the tent with you?" he asked. 

“1 don't know.” 

“I mean. is there anything you should 
do?" 

“Well, I can't answer that,” the ranger 
said. “lve never been in a tent with a 
bear so I don’t know what I'd do.” 

“Well, thanks,” said the man doubt 
fully. 

Driving on, the ranger exploded. 
“What in God's name can I tell him? Of 
course it’s dangerous. Nobody can say 
what a grizzly will do and nobody can 
stop one once it starts something. I'll tell 
you—people just don’t belong in here at 
night, not unless we slaughter these 
grizzlies.” —David Nevin 
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she said. could 
feel—well, useful.” 

Yet for nearly two years, neither of 
them understood the dynamics of the re- 
lationship or how it was ripening. She 
had her boyfriends outside the company. 
He had a bad marriage that was sliding 
inevitably toward divorce, but he never 
actively sought a sexual partner away 
from home. 

Then a situation arose in which the 
two had to work late one night. To thank 
her for her help, he took her to dinner. 

That was the “triggering event” he 
talked about. The evening that had 
started in the office ended in bed. 

“Oh, we don’t pay much attention to 
anything like that,” said a lady at the 
Katharine Gibbs School. 

It was altogether what you'd expect 
her to say. The Katharine Gibbs School 
(“Katie Gibbs” to its friends) is generally 
acknowledged to be one of the top secre- 
tarial schools in the country, maybe the 
very top. It offers to teach a girl every- 
thing she needs to know in order to be- 
come a cool. crisp, efficient, high-paid 
secretary. But there is an enormously 
important area of subject matter that it 
loftily chooses to ignore. It teaches next 
to nothing about the specific personal 
relationship between a man and his sec 
retary or even, in general, about the 
relationships between men and women 
in an ollice. 

These relationships—sometimes overtly 
sexual, always charged with at least a 
low-voltage sexual current whether ic 
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knowledged or not, often fun, often difh- 
cult, sometimes acutely painful—are and 
will probably always be inextricably 
tangled up with your business career. 
Maybe you like this fact and maybe you 
don’t, but it is a fact. You can't escape it. 
Handle these peculiar office relationships 
cleverly and you oil the machinery of 
your career; you make your working days 
smooth and pleasant. Handle the rela- 
tionships badly and you buy yourself irvi- 
tation at best, serious job problems or 
even career disaster at worst. 

“I's quite amazing, when you think 
of it. that secretarial schools and busi- 
nesses generally try to pretend these re- 
lationships don’t exist,” says King Whit 
ney, Jr., president of The Personnel Lib- 
oratory, Inc., a consultant company that 
specializes in solving “people problems” 
in business. ‘““The man-secretary relation- 
ship is fundamental throughout the 
business world. one of the most important 
relationships there is. It’s a highly charged 
ESHOEND: Making it work well isn’t 

easy for either man or girl, but when it 

does work well it’s a tremendously pro- 
ductive contribution to both the indi- 
vidual man and the company. There 
ought to be schools or training courses 
where young men and women could be 
given some guidance on the subject. In- 
stead, we all have to learn about it by 
trial and error—very costly error, in some 
cases.” 

Explaining why Katie Gibbs doesn’t 
teach any such course, the lady official 
said: “We feel that’s an area ol private 
life. We’re here to teach the girls secre- 
tavial skills, not behavior toward the op- 
posite sex, 

susiness firms echo the thought. Treur 
tried to find if there was one compuny. 
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just one, that has ever given its employees 
any formal guidance in handling man- 
woman office relationships. No such com- 
pany could be found, though there are 
a number of individual personnel men 
and industrial psychologists who have 
thought about the problems and who oc- 
casionally counsel men and women who 
come asking for advice. 

“An employee's sex life, his or her 
activities after 5 o'clock, are his own busi- 
ness,” said an IBM executive. A laudable 
attitude. But the trouble is, men and 
women don’t switch off their sexuality 
when they arrive for work at 9 and keep 
the switch down until 5. Some try to. but 
none succeed. ‘They are men and women 
all day long, 

“Businessmen, or at least most older 
businessmen, don’t like to give official 
recognition to this fact.” says Kenneth C. 
Silver, the ebullient president of Gal 
Friday Services, Inc., an organization that 
‘ach week sends hundreds ol girls out 
on temporary office assignments. “The 
typical executive has this thing about 
neatness and order—which is one reason 
why he’s an executive. He likes to see 
things arranged tidily in compartments. 
The day is for business, the night is for 
sex. That’s how he wants it to be and 
often he kids himself into believing it 
actually is that way. Trouble is, life can 
never be that tidy.” 

Correct. “And the first thing a man 
ought to learn,” says Anne Hartshorn, 
a secretary at Union Carbide. “is that 
we're different from men during the 
working day as well as at might and on 
weekends.” 

This seems obvious, but it is a tact 
many men in business try to deny. The 
results can be bad. Ken Silver tells of 
one exceptionally bright young man—"a 
comer, as they say”—who, at the age of 
28, had been given responsibility for a 
small but important ollice in a large 
manufacturing corporation. He was be- 
ing groomed for bigger jobs and knew it. 
He was determined to make his mimnia- 
ture empire run with machinelike efh- 
ciency. A swinger by night, he was all 
business during the day: a walking com- 
puter. 

It wasn’t that he was really a cold- 
hearted man; it was just that he had the 
peculiarly male desire to compartmental- 
ize life and exclude human feelings from 
the business day. When one of the mar- 
ried girls became pregnant, the other 
virls wanted to give her a baby shower 
during their lunch hour. The young ex- 
ecutive objected on the grounds that it 
would look unbusinesslike to have frilly, 
berilsboned gifts stacked around the office. 
He habituz ally addressed the girls by their 
last names. “Smith,” he'd say. “find out 
how Jones and Hadley are coming along 
with that report.” He snapped out orders 
like an Army officer. 

Che men in the office made jokes about 
all this but didn’t seriously object. In 
fact, being men, they liked being part 
of this taut ship, The office ran smoothly 
and work got done fast with a minimum 
of unproductive shuffling about. 

But Smith, Jones and Hadley were not 
content, “The women who have been 
pouring into the business world over the 
past few decades,” says Ken Silver, “have 
brought a quality of human warmth with 
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them. Men can live without it; most 
women can’t. A wise man doesn’t try to 
chill it.” 

The young executiye’s secretary and 
her friends slipped sullenly into the habit 
of doing precisely what he told them to 
do, no more. One morning he received 
a memo asking him to attend a highly 
important meeting the following month 
with his division chief and other execu- 
tives in another city. The meeting had 
to do with a reorganization of the divi- 
sion; juicy promotions could conceiva- 
bly result from it. The young executive 
instructed his secretary to mark the date 
on his calendar, which she did. 

A few days later the division chief 
phoned and told the young executive that 
the meeting was rescheduled a week ear- 
lier. The discontented secretary chanced 
to overhear part of the conyersation, That 
evening she realized that, in the press and 
tush of work that day, her normally efh- 
cient young boss had forgotten to give 
her any instructions about changing the 
calendar notation. 

A girl who liked her boss would of 
course have made the change on her own 
—would have watched out for the man’s 
interests even though not specifically 
told to do so. But Smith, or whatever 
her name was, felt no such stirrings of 
warm loyalty. She reasoned that, having 
received no direct word of the changed 
meeting date, she was under no obliga- 
tion to do anything about it. 

The next few weeks were frantically 
busy. One day, just before lunch, the 
young executive received a phone call 
from the division chief. 

“Where the hell are you?” roared the 
chief. 

“Oh, God! I forgot you'd changed the 
date!" 

“Forgol?” the chief was hoarse with 
anger. “If a man can’t even keep his own 
appointments straight, what kind of exec 
utive will he make?" 

From that point on, the young man’s 
steep climb in the company seemed to 
flatten out. He left the company a year 
later. 

Secretaries want to be treated like 
women, Anne Hartshorn puts it this way: 
“The worst thing you can do is treat me 
like a piece of office equipment, and the 
second worst is to treat me like a man. 
I'm a woman and I like a man who 
shows me he’s aware of the fact. I don’t 
mean you've got to make passes at me. 
But if I had to choose, I’d rather have a 
boss who made passes than one who acted 
like I was a Xerox machine.” 

King Whitney points out that women 
are inuch more concerned than men with 
the nuances of personal office relation- 
ships. “Men tend to be mission oriented,” 
he says, “while women are oriented more 
to people and roles.” What he means is 
that a man’s main concern is getting the 
job done, carrying out the mission. Like 
the overefficient young executive, a man 
may put personal considerations second 
to the mission, may trample on people's 
feelings if he thinks it’s necessary. He 
fires people when he sees a need to do so, 
while the typical woman executive (in 
Whitney's observation) puts off necessary 
firings and lets the mission suffer. 

A secretary, or any woman in business. 
is more concerned with what Whitney 
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calls “her role in relation to those around 
her.” She wants to have a close personal 
relationship with her boss because she 
needs a “sense of partnership with a 
man.” She wants to be an office wife. “If 
your secretary hounds you about not eat- 
ing enough lunch,” says Whitney, “don’t 
gripe at her. Accept it: she’s trying to get 
close.” 

He tells a story to illustrate his point. 
The president of a medium-sized, fast 
growing corporation discovered a few 
years ago that many of his best men were 
being pirated away by executive-recruit- 
ing firms. He sent down word that he'd 
pay a $100 bonus to any secretary in the 
company who informed him when her 
boss talked to a headhunter. It was a 
somewhat sneaky approach, but it was a 
perfectly reasonable thing for a mission- 
oriented man to do: he was trying to save 
his company. 

Not one secretary took him up on his 
offer, The girls were more loyal to their 
individual bosses than to the company 
as a whole. 

If ofhce women are this much moved 
by personal relationships, it is clearly not 
a good idea for a man to be too business- 
like around the office. To find whether 
this is really as true as it seems, TRUE 
conducted a poll of office women with 
the help of Gal Friday Services. We ques- 
tioned 76 secretaries and other office 
workers. Some were Gal Fridays—girls 
who, for sundry reasons, prefer short 
term, temporary office jobs and thus get 
at least peripherally involved in large 
numbers of 9-to-5 personal situations. 
Orhers were girls and women accosted at 
random in the elevator corridors, sand- 
wich shops and taverns of the Pan Ameri- 
can Building in New York City. They 
ranged in age from 19 to the 50's, but 
about two-thirds were under 30. Or so 
they told us. 

We asked them, first, what kind of 


boss they preferred working for, and we 
gave them four choices. The tabulation 
below shows what percentage of the girls 
voted for each breed of man: 


A. Personally warm; lakes 
me to lunch some- 


times, etc. 4e07 
B. Friendly but not per- 
sonal. 48% 
C. Polite, cool; keeps his 
distance. 0 
D. Authoritative; never 
forgets he’s the bass. 8% 


Man A and Man B are just about 
equal in the girls’ estimation. The other 
two seem to have little chance of win- 
ning their secretaries’ wholehearted loy- 
alty. As Anne Hartshorn remarked, it 
may be better to make a pass at a girl 
occasionally (as Man A might do) than 
to treat her like a machine (Man GC) or 
like a man (which would include the 
military manner of Man D), 

The younger girls seemed particularly 
intrigued by Man A. “What does that ‘et 
cetera’ mean?” one asked. Another, vot- 
ing for Man A on a questionnaire form, 
drew hearts around her check mark in 
red ink. Another wrote—well, never 
mind, Of the 51 girls who were younger 
than 30, 54 percent voted for Man A. 
“Possibly,” suggests Ken Silver, “this is 
because many of the younger girls are in 
these jobs for the main purpose of find- 
ing husbands.” 

And yet they don't seem to want bosses 
who are merely boyfriends. “I want a 
boss who's a bosy,” one girl said. “A com- 
bination of Man A and Man D would be 
perfect.” 

The same idea came out obliquely in 
the answers to another question. We asked 
the women to make another choice of 
bosses in a different framework. The 
choices and votes: 
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A man rouzhly my own age. 6% 
A man peri¥psefive or 10 


years older than I, 53%, 
A much older man. 37%, 
A woman. 407, 


Women don’t particularly want to work 
for women. They're only slightly more 
willing to work for men of their own age. 
“Mainly,” said one married girl of 28, 
“1 wouldn't feel right about him giving 
me orders. | wan/ a man to tell me what 
to do. You know: firm and confident, not 
wishy-washy. But I prefer it from an older 
man. Maybe I’ye got some kind of father 
hang-up. A lot of girls do, it seems.” 

Maybe so. But the lesson from these 
statistics seems clear in any case. When 
the time comes in your career for you to 
be assigned a secretary, be friendly but 
not deferential. Open doors for her be- 
cause she’s a woman. take her to lunch, 
take her to your pad if you're so inclined. 
But in the office. don’t be afraid to 
give instructions clearly and firmly. 
Apparently this is the way most girls 
want it. 

If you're married, the path you must 
tread becomes narrower. If you aren't 
friendly enough to your secretary, she 
won't like it: if you're too friendly, your 
wile won't, How do you steer between the 
two dangers? 

Mainly by making sure your wife knows 
your secretary, understands the relation- 
ship between you and the girl hence 
doesn’t feel threatened by the relation- 
ship. “If my husband's secretary is just a 
sexy voice on the phone,” says Mrs. [rene 
Macy, wife of a 32-year-old New York 
executive, “naturally I worry a little. 
What healthy woman wouldn't? You al- 
ways worry about what's mysterious and 
unknown. Well, I don’t know if my hus- 
band does this by design or not, but he 
has seen to it that I’ve met his secretary 
and once a year or so he takes us both out 
to lunch, [ like her fine.” 

Never let your secretary be just a sexy 
voice to your wife. If it isn’t feasible to 
have the two women meet, at least be 
sure to tell your wife about your secre- 


“You will discover, if you hayen’t already, that there are good women and bad 
women—and that some of the bad ones are very good!” 
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tary. “If you take your secretary to 
lunch,” says King Whitney, “tell your 
wife about it that night and explain your 
reasons, Neyer make the mistake of let- 
ting your wife find out weeks or months 
later.” 

In the typical large office there is at 
least one hapless secretary who is har- 
assed by her boss’ suspicious wile. [t's a 
common topic of office gossip. “But most 
wives aren't that suspicious or that 
stupid,” says Irene Macy. “We know men 
need secretaries and we know the rela 
tionship can’t be a completely cold one. 
All it takes to make things run smoothly 
is 2 little care on the man’s part.” 

But suppose, married or not. you do 
slip into a romantic or sexual aflair at 
the office. Is your career endangered? Most 
girls seem to doubt it, perhaps because 
they've seen the process happen often and 
—as one 45-year-old divorcée put it—‘no- 
body ever died from it.” The extent ol 
“office dalliance” (as some businessmeu 
quaintly label it) is hard to judge. Nearly 
70 percent of the girls and women Trvt 
questioned on the subject said they'd 
had one or more “advances” made to 
them in work situations. However, one 
girl's definition of an “advance” may 
differ from another's. It could be any- 
thing from a direct and unequivocal as- 
sault to a polite kiss at an ofhce Christmas 
party. 

Asked whether companies do or don’t 
care about office dalliance, the girls an- 
swered like this: 


Most companies these days 
don’t care what employees 
do after 5 as long as they 
do it discreetly. 279, 
Most companies do care: 

you can get in trouble by 
having an office affair. 190, 
Some companies care and 
some don't; there's no gen- 
eral rule. 54° 


Without exception, company spokes- 
men we talked to insisted they aren’t in 
the business of watching employees’ pri- 


vate morals. “Off-the-job conduct is au 
employee's personal business as long as 
it doesn’t detract from his job or reflect 
adyersely on the company,” said Charles 
FE. Brown, employee relations director of 
Honeywell, Inc. Personnel chief Paul De 
Bacco of Hallmark Cards pointed out 
that his company, like many others and 
most big ones, sponsors various co-ed rec- 
reational activities for its employees alter 
the close of business—and thus implicitly 
gives its approval to nocturnal friendships 
among them. 

“It isn't the company rules you worry 
about in a situation like that,” one young 
married woman said. “It’s the emotional 
problems you may stir up in the office, 
you know?" But she seemed to be in the 
minority, at least among the younger of- 
fice crowd. We asked the girls and women 
to consider both the moral issues and the 
pragmatic problems facing a man and 
secretary who are attracted to each other, 
Here are their views, by age groups: 


UNDER OVER 
30 30 

It’s perfectiy all 
right for them to 
date after work 
It's all right as long 
as neither is married. 33%, 42%, 
Is unwise; wpsets 
things at the office, 
interferes wilh 
work, elec. 


549%, 1087, 


13%, 48%, 


(100%) (100%) 


The majority of women in other words, 
and a large majority of younger ones, see 
small danger in office affairs. It used to be 
almost axiomatic in 9-to-5 circles that, if 
you were having an affair, you kept 1 
sceret from others in the ollice, Even this 
is changing. We asked each single girl 
what she would do if her boss, a bache- 
lor. asked ter out to dinner one night. 
They replied: 


UNDER OVER 
30. 30 

I'd say no. 14.94, 27%; 
I'd accept but try to 
keep ut secret from 
other people in the 
office. 
I'd accept and 
wouldwt care 
who knew. 


18%, 58%, 


(100%) (100%) 


In his famous book, Survival In The 
Execulive Jungle, management consult- 
ant Chester Burger agrees with the girls 
on one point but not on others. =I 
haven't heard of any executives who 
were asked to resign because of inyolve- 
ment with their secretaries,” he says, echo- 
ing the girls’ lack of concern over com- 
pany rules. Then he adds: “But I know of 
several promising careers that were 
halted by high jinks after 5.” 

Halted? How? Oddly, Burger gives no 
examples, so it is not clear exactly what 
dangers he is talking about. He may mean 
the obvious domestic strife and messy 
scandal that can result when one or both 
partners in an office dalliance are mar- 
ried. (“If you're married,” says one exec- 
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utive who has had experience of this 
sort, “never meet the girl at 5. Meet her 
at 5:30—on the other side of the city.’) 
Or he may mean the more subtle dangers 
in the office situation itself. 

The dangers are subtle but should con- 
cern you as a mission oriented and career- 
oriented man, whether you're married or 
single. They involve your relationships 
with the girl and with the galaxy of peo- 
ple around you in the office. 

An affair with your own secretary is 
risky because you will suddenly find the 
9-to-5 relationship awkward, perhaps so 
much so that it will be hard for you and 
her to turn out your work. A 38-year-old 
book-publishing executive who blundered 
into such an affair last year recalls the 
experience with mixed fondness and 
fright: “She was no longer my subordi- 
nate, you see. IT couldn't give her orders 
the way I should. When she began to 
show up late in the morning, what could 
I say? One day she was surly and rude to 
a man who came to see me—a man who 
was important to my career—but I 
couldn't criticize her unemotionally. 1 
didn’t know how to tackle the situation. 
It got worse and worse. My boss would 
come around and ask why I hadn't fin- 
ished this job or that job, and the reason 
would be that the girl hadn’t felt like 
typing it or something. How could I tell 
my boss that? After all, | was supposed to 
be an executive type and executives 
should know how to handle their own sec- 
retaries. Finally, by sheer luck, a better 
job opened up for me and I got out and 
left the whole lousy mess behind.” 

Maybe you figure this kind of risk is 
worth taking. You figure your secretary 
is bright enough to understand this dan- 
ger and will take steps to avoid it. Fine, 
But consider this: affairs are known to 
break up, sometimes after only a few 
weeks or days of bliss. A breakup can be 
painful enough when the two partners 
go away and never see each other again. 
Imagine what it will be like with this 
girl whom you must continue to face and 
deal with eight hours a day. Will you be 
able to take it? Will she? How will it af 
fect your work and hers—and your career? 

This isn’t to say that an affair with 
one’s secretary always leads to disaster. 
Executive recruiter Ward Howell, who 
has studied literally thousands of careers 
heading both upward and downward, re- 
calls a boss-and-secretary affair that took 
place a few years ago in a big, well-known 
corporation. It was the worst possible 
kind of affair, replete with an angry wife 
and a messy scandal and a hurricane of 
other emotional problems. Bystanders at 
the time predicted that the executive in- 
volved would never rise any higher in the 
company—would, in fact, quickly sink 
from sight. Instead, he is now the com- 
pany president. 

An affair with the boss's secretary is 
a hackneyed basis of bad movie plots. 
You've seen it dozens of times: the schem- 
ing young executive wines, dines and 
beds his chief's secretary, wheedles office 
secrets out of her that he can use to his 
advantage, gets her to sing his praises to 
the boss when promotion time comes 
around. “It doesn’t often work in real 
life,” says King Whitney. “The secretary 
is likely to stay loyal to her boss even 
though another guy comes on with flow- 
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ers. cocktails and whatnot. She has this 
relationship with her boss, and it means 
a lot to her.” 

The intrigue can backfire disastrously. 
in fact. The book-publishing executive, 
who apparently became a student of such 
matters after his own harrowing experi- 
ence, tells of a friend who romanced a 
superior’s secretary. The affair, as affairs 
will, ended. The secretary then turned 
spiteful. She told her boss a number of 
damaging secrets that her erstwhile lover 
had inadvertently let drop, and she found 
opportunities every week to say something 
disparaging about the man. His career, 
while not halted, developed a consider- 
able limp. 

An affair with any woman in your 
office can cause problems of jealousy 
among the other women. This can make 
you the focus of unwanted attention, the 
subject of gossip. At best it will embar- 
rass and irritate you; at worst it can hurt 
you badly. 

For instance, says King Whitney, there 
is to be found in many an office a top- 
sergeant type of woman: usually an older 
woman, a widow or divorcée or spinster, 
who has been there longer than anybody 
else. She has virtually married the com 
pany: it is her whole life, perhaps her 
substitute for a man. She may be bitter 
about the lack of romance in her unevenr- 
ful life. She may hate all the other women, 


particularly the younger ones whose mini- 
skirts she decries. When an affair becomes 
known to her, she may react with alarm- 
ing ferocity. 

This familiar denizen of offices through- 
out the world is likely to have the ear of 
the top man. She may eyen be his secre- 
tary. Over the years she has formed the 
habit of bringing him tidbits of office 
gossip; possibly he has encouraged her to 
be his hidden ear. She has the power to 
do great damage to any man or woman 
who arouses her jealousy. If you must 
make a play for one of the office girls, be 
sure the watchdog lady never finds out. 

You walk a tightrope: it’s risky to be 
too cold and businesslike, and it’s risky 
to abandon yourself too carelessly to the 
other extreme. You've got to watch every 
step. 

My two companions in the dark Man 
hattan restaurant talked about the nar- 
rowness of the path they had trodden. 
Somehow they had come through almost 
unscratched. The girl had continued to 
be an efficient secretary; the man’s career 
still pointed up; nobody seemed mad at 
them; office gossip was at a minimum and 
generally lacking in spite. 

“But this whole thing has been aw- 
fully complicated sometimes,” the girl 
said. “I’m glad he and I got together, 
but I wish it didn’t haye to happen in an 
office.” —Max Gunther 
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CAN WE SAVE OUR 
SICK GREAT LAKES? 


[Continued from page 31] 


miles. carries a heavy burden of in- 
dustrial and municipal pollution into 
Huron. The Superior, largest, deepest. 
coolest and cleanest of the Great Lakes 
is developing pollutional sores from steel. 
sewage and paper-mill discharges pour- 
ing down the St. Louis and Montreal 
rivers and from Duluth Harbor; red 
TNT wastes from the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Company plant at Barksdale. 
Wisconsin. bloody Lake Superior’s Che- 
quamegon Bay. 

Recently hearings have been held and 
a bitter argument has broken out over 
whether the Reserve Mining Company's 
taconite processing plant on Superior’s 
Silver Bay is polluting the lake with its 
dull-gray outpouring of 59,000 tons a 
day of ore residues. 

Vhus, the next 10 to 15 years may re- 
quire our spending as much as 15 bil 
lion dollars to save the Great Lakes. For 
we are not only dealing with a situation 
brought on by decades of neglect: we also 
face the prospect that industrial water 
use may triple with municipal consump- 
tion increasing at almost the same rate 
during the next 50 years. 

In the Lake Erie Basin alone, con- 
struction costs just to provide adequate 
secondary treatment facilities for all mu- 
nicipalities will run to $1 billion. Equiy- 
alent industrial weatment facilities will 
add $285 million to the bill. By 1990 mu- 
nicipalities will have to spend another 


$14 billion to expand facilities. Sec 
ondary treatment, which is required by 
the 1965 Lake Erie Federal Enforcement 
Conference. achieves up to 90-percent 
removal ol wastes. Advanced waste treat- 
ment. which has a 99-percent eftective- 
ness, will ultimately be needed. along 
with techniques for removing phosphorus 
to curb excessive algae growth. These re- 
finements will raise costs still higher, for 
the Great Lakes receive more than 75.5 
million pounds of phosphates a year. A 
four-state Lake Michigan Enforcement 
Conference which [ called in January. 
1968, at the request of former Illinois 
Governor Otto Kerner will require all 
municipalities to achieve at least 80-per- 
cent reduction of phosphorus by Decem- 
ber 1972. 


le control agricultural runolt of pes- 
ticides into Lake Erie alone, we would 
have to invest approximately 540) million 
in a system of drains. dams, channel im- 
provements and in grassing the slopes of 
waterways. 

The cost of replacing combined sewers 
with separate systems for carrying storm 
water and sanitary wastes is also prodi- 
gious. In the Lake Erie basin, it would 
cost in the vicinity of $3 billion, and in 
Chicago, close to 52 billion. Yet such con- 
struction projects must one day be under 
taken out of dire necessity. And certainly 
separate systems should now be installed 
in all urban reconstruction projects and 
new developments. The city of Chicago 
has received federal financial assistance 
to experiment with the rerention of storm 
overflows in deep underground reservoirs. 
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During rains the water would be stored 
in the reservoirs for future treatment, 
avoiding the bypassing of sewage to the 
lake or a tributary. 

However, muscle as well as money is 
required. The Oil Pollution Act, which 
coyers petroleum dumping into the lakes, 
is woefully inadequate. It requires prool 
that the pollution results from gross neg- 
ligence or willfulness, a charge almost im- 
possible to substantiate in a court of law 
against those ships which nonchalantly 
pump oil into the water when cleaning 
their bilges. And this act does not cover 
oil discharges from shore installations; 
that is the responsibility of the Army 
Corps of Engineers under the Rivers and 
Harbors Act of 1899. Legislation is now 
before the Congress to streamline and 
strengthen these laws, and a uniform law 
has also been proposed to regulate control 
of pollution from commercial and pleas- 
ure vessels. Needed legislation to control 
drainage from mines of acid and other 
pollutants also is pending. 

Money and technical skills must also 
he applied to finding alternate sites and 
methods for the disposal of polluted 
dredgings. For years the Corps of Engi- 
neers dumped material dredged from 
harbors and channels into the open waters 
of the lakes. As Secretary of the Interior. 
I entered into a Memorandum ol Under- 
standing with the Secretary of the Army 
as a step toward solving this problem, 
and some progress has been made in 
finding other locations where polluted 
dredgings will not be harmful 

We must also enforce existing laws. 
We must hold industries and communi- 
ties to the deadlines for cleaning up 
wastes that they agreed to meet at various 
enforcement conferences: and we must 
uphold the water quality standards es- 
tablished for interstate waters under the 
Water Quality Act of 1965. Under the 
law, these standards were made subject 
to the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior, and while in office 1 approved 
in whole or in part the standards devel- 
oped by all the Great Lakes states. 


Tis is also an appropriate time for 
the United States and Canada to deter- 
mine if more international efforts should 
he applied to lake pollution problems. 
While Ganada. which borders four of the 
lakes on the north, needs to improve its 
treatment facilities and is acting to do 
so. the bulk of pollution comes from the 
United States. 

In a number of Great Lakes states, 
ihe people now are being asked to de- 
cide on their future. Yet Tllinois voters 
last fall rejected—I note with objective 
regret—an opportunity to passa SJ billion 
bond issue for air and water conservation. 
What will other voters do in the critical 
years ahead when they have pollution 
control referendums in their own states: 

UN Secretary General U Thant stated 
not long ago: “The truth, the central 
stupendous truth, about developed coun- 
tries today is that they can have—in any- 
thing but the shortest run—the kind and 
scale of resources they decide to have. . . « 
It is no longer resources that limit deci- 
sions. It is the decision that makes the 
resources. This is the fundamental revo- 
lutionary change—perhaps the most 


‘revolutionary mankind has ever known.” 
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If this were ever wue anywhere on 
earth, it is true in America today. We do 
have the technology. Desalinization, for 
example, when coupled with power 
generation, is on the way to providing 
economical access to the greatest water 
resource of all—the seas. We do have 
the wealth: our gross national product 
is closing on the trillion-dollar mark. 
We have the resources and resiliency 
but we await the decision, the commit- 
ment, 

Far too long we haye viewed conser- 
vation as a peripheral endeavor to save 
a species, to clean «a river or to restore a 
forest. Now, however, there is a growing 
awareness of a new dimension of con- 
servation whose subject and substance 
is man himself. We are at last beginning 
to realize that all of life is a system, 
not unlike the Great Lakes, which is an 
intricate web of interdependent relation- 
ships. There is an ecological discipline 
that operates in nature to which man ts 
subject. For every action there is a re- 
action; for every consequence, a cause. 
As man’s power and prowess increase, so 
does his responsibility. 

Instead of a fragmented look at the 
pollution problem, we must examine the 
total system by which our industry, econ- 
omy and society transform energy and 


mitcrials from ground resources to fin- 
ished products, to ultimate use and final- 
ly disposal. We must begin to examine the 
very goods and seryices we produce for 
their inevitable environmental impact 
before we produce them. 

If. in the future, we are to make those 
decisions that will in fact create our re- 
sources. our wisdom must match our 
wealth, The present condition of our 
nation's waters is grim testimony to the 
fact that we have not done this. We have 
treated water as if we could make it when 
in reality we can neither make nor de- 
stroy—but only transform—it. We have 
used it and discarded it when it became 
overburdened with the chemicals and 
heat of our effluents, 

It is a magnificent testimony to the in- 
domitability of nature that the evolution 
of man's technical genius that at first 
threatened him with extinction has the 
potential now to save him, 

But beyond any attempt to quantify 
our resources by their magnitude and to 
qualify them in terms of the manner of 
their use, is the overriding necessity to 
also view them in terms of the number of 
humans who must share them. The plen- 
titude of resources on our planet is a 
constant; the only factor which bears on 
that constant is the yariable of man’s 
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It zrows everywhere in Acapulco, If you 
know your pot—I don’t—you can walk 
out into the hills, gingerly ayoid the 
prickly burro’s-ear cactus and pluck your 
own pot. 

One afternoon, soon after arriving on 
another Acapulco yacation and triggered 
by a few tequilas, 1 talked to a pal from 
New Jersey about Acapulco Gold. 

“Let's try a reefer,” I suggested. 

“Why not? But how do we get it?” Al 
asked. 

“We'll ask a native.” 

We hailed a bronze beachboy spiffing 
himself up in front of a mirror hanging 
by a thread on an outcropping of a 
side cliff, He was drilling for oil in his 
thick head of black hair and it was oozing 
out of his fine-tooth comb. 

“Where can we get some pot?” IT asked 
rather cautiously. You can't be too care- 
ful even in Acapulco. Marijuana is il- 
leoal there too, but in a relaxed sort of 
way. 

“Talk to El Gampeén,” he replied in- 
souciantly while raising both eyes to peel 
the bikini off a pasty white bird who had 
just own down from the north. “He's 
got it by the bale.” 

“Where do T find him?” 

“For 10 pesos I send him. What's your 
address? You want big order or just a 
little sack?” 

“Big order.” I lied, And I gave him our 
address, a little apartment a block off the 
beach. He grasped the tenner, 

On the way back I warned my pial 
about Acapulco entrepreneurs, 

“If that El Campeén comes we'd better 
give him a test first.” I suggested. “He 
might be the fuzz and have us shoved 
into that crummy jail downtown.” 
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We wandered back to the apartment. 
Our wives were sipping Margaritas, sun- 
ning themselves on the patio and tut- 
tutting all the sin they had observed that 
afternoon at Condesa Beach. 

“We've ordered some Acapulco Gold,” 
I announced. 

“You're nuts,” my wife explained. 
“You bought an eighth of an oil well 
once—and look what happened. Now a 
gold mine!” 

“It's not a mine, it's marijuana. We're 
going to test it. . . like the hippies.” 

“Nor me,” she warned. “You go crazy 
on that stuff and ran out and kill your 
erandmother or someone.” 

“You're dating yourself. That's what 
they told teen-agers back in the '30's. The 
stufl’s as safe as a Margarita and easier 
on your liver.” 

Al's wife just stared. She was well 
trained, 

“Get that booze off the table; a guy 
named El Campeén is coming here, and 
1 don't want him hanging around too 
long.” 

“That's a silly name,” my wife said. 

“Tt means champion.” 

“I'd like to know what he’s the chiam- 
pion of—boxing, water-skiing, jai alai, 
women?” 

“Forget it.” 

We poured some more tequila «and 
discussed the sun, the loose living and 
the venality of a few Acapulco entre- 
preneurs. 

“Yeah, we'd better feel this guy out,” 
said Al as he poured another tequila into 
a glass of pineapple juice and downed it 
with uncommon suddenness. He was for- 
tifying himself for a departure from his 
sedate life as a Jersey City appliance 
salesman. “He might be the local fuzz, 
or a CIA agent figuring he'll put the fin- 
ver on us to the feds back home. How 
can we test him?” 


numbers. If we double our numbers, there 
will be only half as much water per per- 
son. The same is true of our foodstutls, 
parklands, air, and physical space. There- 
fore, iis no-longer possible to consider 
a program to extend, enlarge. and pro- 
tect our resources or our environment 
without concomitantly considering what 
a rational population policy might be 
for our nation. 

Adlai Stevenson in his last speech said: 
“We travel together, passengers on a little 
spaceship, dependent on its vulnerable 
supplies of air and soil . . . preserved 
from annihilation only by the care, the 
work, and I will say the love, we give 
our fragile craft.” 

Ever since Prometheus. of Greek myth- 
ology, stole fire from the gods to give 
to mankind, man has been trying to im- 
pose order on his environment; far too 
often he has created havoc. Of all the 
ransacked rooms in nature’s house, none 
has been more abused—nor in so short a 
time—than the Great Lakes. Patchwork 
repair jobs will no longer do. We have not 
only exhausted our excuses for inaction 
and apathy: we have also run out of 
time. Quite simply, it is up to us. Man— 
if he wants—can be master of his fate. 
Indeed, he has no alternative: 

—Stewart L. Udall 


T glanced at my neighbor's patio und 
saw Pablo, the gaily feathered guacamaya, 
biting at the chain on his sealy leg. The 
couple staying next door liked parrots 
and bought Pablo for five bucks in the 
local market. 

“Td like to take one of those back 
home,” 1 said. “They cost about a hun- 
dred bucks back there, maybe more. But 
you have a helluva time getting them 
through customs. You have to leave them 
in quarantine, It tikes a month or so 
and then you might get him.” 

Suddenly, my eyes flashing like that 
light bulb in the Ford ads, T had a bril- 
liant idea—a way of not only testing El 
Campeén bat also possibly making 
enough money to help pay for the vaca- 
tion. 

“This is what we're gonna do,” T an- 
nounced, “We'll tell El Gampeén we want 
some parrot eggs. We'll take the eggs 
home, hatch them and raise our own 
parrots—no customs, no red tape. We'll 
get a dozen eggs and even if only six of 
them hatch, it'll be worth the investment. 
If they all hatch, so much the better, We'll 
sell them for a hundred bucks each.” 

Al brightened, “Great! But how'll we 
get them home and keep them warm 
enough to hateh?”’ 

“Fasy. We'll talk to a native about 
temperatures, and then. " T looked 
lecherously at Al's wife, Flesh spilled 
provocatively over her flimsy bikini top. 

My wife saw me staring and, pretend- 
ing to get another Margarita, stood deftly 
in front of Louise, blocking my view. 

“Listen,” I continued. “We'll get some 
info from the library, keep them warm 
here and when we get ready to go home 
we'll pack them in Louise’s bra. We can 
smugele them into the States that way 
and they'll never get cold in there. When 
you get home you can take them to a 
commercial incubator.” 
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“T don’t have the slightest idea what he’s talking about, mother, 
but Fred said to ask you how things are in Loch Ness.” 


“You want me to hatch parrots,” ex- 
claimed Louise scornfully. I really think 
she liked the idea. 

“One helluva investment,” said Al. 
“We could do it every year and pay for 
the trips. There’s probably no law against 
taking eggs back, and even if there is, 
what customs man is going to start feel- 
ing around her boobies?” 

“We won't go into that,” I smiled, “but 
why not? It takes only four hours to get 
home and you could put them right into 
an incubator. And this scheme will de- 
termine whether El Campedén can be 
trusted. If he comes back with the eggs 
we'll pay him and then give him some 
business for the Gold.” 

We all drank to that. All, that is, ex- 
cept my wife. She still remembers that oil 
well and 100 shares of a uranium mine 
that I bought back in the heady days of 
quick wealth in uranium. 

El Campeon came a few drinks later. 

He looked exactly like a retired pica- 
dor, middle-aged and fat, with a face as 
wrinkled as a 10-day-old avocado. His 
eyes were as evil as a yulture’s and there 
was an ominous scar that reached from 
his ear as far down as I could see beneath 
the open collar of his khaki shirt. 

“The manager told me you were here,” 
began El CGampeon, ice place.” He 
looked around the room and fastened his 
evil eyes on Louise's bosom. I should have 
told her to change into something more 
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modest. And then he glared at my wile’s 
bottom. That's her best asset. El Campedn 
was unfastening the two women to make 
one that combined the best features of 
each, and then raping the image right on 
our patio floor. 

I had a funny feeling my wife was en- 
joying it. I’m sure Louise was. 

“Want a drink?” | like to break the ice 
that way. Mexicans don’t drink much, 
but I was sure El Campeon didn't live up 
to the stereotyped image of the average 
Mexican. 

“You have Scotch, 
Sark?” 

The old bastard was going to be ex 
pensive. I glanced at Al and saw i wispy 
smile cross “his sunburned face. He knew 
I had bought «a bottle and was saving it 
to bribe a customs man so I could smugele 
an Aztec idol out. Its illegal to take 
national treasures out of the country, and 
my idol was guaranteed to be the real 
thing. 

“Rocks or straight?” I asked. 

“Senor,” smiled El Campeén, baring 
yellow teeth. “would you make love to a 
beautiful woman on the rocks? And 
Seotch is like a beautiful woman, 12 years 
old, as smooth as a bullfighter’s sash and 
after three kisses as sassy as a rich man’s 
daughter.” 

“You're a poet.” 
to the States?” 

“The States,” 


” he smiled, “Cutty 


I smiled. “You've been 


he bellowed. “Have I! 


They'd like to get me back and hang me 
for murder, But they can’t find me here. 
I have friends here.” And he grinned 
conspiratorily. 

I poured another tequila and offered 
one to Al. He took it and the women 
glared at me. I didn’t offer them any- 
thing. They'd had too much already. 
“You boys want someone killed?” He 
roared so loudly I glanced over the patio 
to see if anyone was listening. I held up 
my hand in caution. But El Campeén 
talked on. 

“Anything you boys want, I fix for you. 
I have many friends. You want to go to 
dogfight, cockfight, naughty show, hunt 
jaguar on my safari?” 

“Nothing like that, Campeon,” 
“We just want some parrot eggs.” 

“Parrot eggs!’ And then the old repro- 
bate broke out in a roaring laugh, slosh- 
ing my Scotch dangerously around in the 
glass. The stuff costs more than $10 a 
bottle in Mexico. 

“Senores,”” he half choked out of his 
quavering larynx, “I’ve had some funny 
things to do for tourists down here but 
this is the funniest. I get dates for girls 
with bullfighters, beachboys, me. I fix it 
up for dogfights in the hills. I take men 
on safaris for only $20. I sell them pot. 
1 fix it up for boys with Mexican boys. 
I buy paregoric without a prescription. 
Scconal, Nembutol and even some of the 
strong white stuff, more strong than pot 
. . . but parrot eggs, never before.” 

“Then you can get them?” T pressed. 
And I explained why, I was sure that El 
Campedn would like to be involved in 
anything that smacked of a conspiracy to 
beat the system. 

“Sure, I get them. And it happens you 
boys are very lucky. The loras are laying 
their eggs now. T hey lay them in termite 
holes in the trees on an island about 200 
miles north, It’s a long bus trip, beyond 
Zihuatanejo, very expensive.” 

“How expensive?” I asked. 

“How many eggs you want?” 

“About a dozen.” 

“Cost you 50 bucks. Pays my bus fare. 
boat to island, boy to climb trees to get 
eges. It will take me a week. You boys 
want to go with me?’ 

“No,” both Al and If almost shouted. 

I signaled Al to follow me into the 
bedroom for a quick monetary confer- 
ence. 

“That's 25 bucks apiece,” 
be worth it.” 

He nodded in agreement, and we re- 
turned to the patio as El Campeén was 
regaling the women about the wonders 
of a dogfight. 

“Costs only two bucks,” 
say. 

The women were slightly aghast, but | 
could sense they were becoming quite 
fascinated by the old man who looked as 
evil as an Acapulco open sewer, 

“Okay,” I said to El Campeon, “but we 
pay you when you come back.” 

EI] Campeén roared, his eyes narrowed 
and he squinted at us. 

“Hah,” he laughed as my Scotch 
guregled in his cut throat, “you think I'm 
crooked Mexican bandido.” 

“Not that—just business, C.O.D., cash 
on delivery.” 

“You give me ‘nother Scotch,” he said 
rinsing down the dregs of the first shot 
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1 said. 


T said. “It'll 


I heard him 


into that bottomless pit of a stomach. 
“T guess I trust you. But what if I go 
there, spend time, money and come back 
and you've flown home? That’s bad bust- 
ness for me.” 

“We want the eggs.” 

I poured him another Scotch, mixed a 
couple of more tequilas and came back 
hoping we could get rid of the old war- 
lock before he got loaded. 

He grabbed the glass, took a gulp and 
then peered darkly at me. 

“T was afraid at first you guys were the 
fuzz," he began. “They keep trying to get 
me back or trick me. I carry my old 
pistola just in case I have to fight my way 
out. But now I know you boys aren't the 
fuzz. Turistas. ”" He laughed and 
belched like a bloated burro. I thought it 
was a derisive laugh, but it’s not unusual 
for Acapulco natives to chuckle at the 
gringos who come down and pay $50 a 
day for a room, $1.50 for a shot of tequila 
and $20 for a girl. They get a kick out ol 
the tourists paying all that for the same 
things they get for nothing or next to 
nothing. 

The pistola made me nervous though. 
I could see it tucked beneath his shirt. 
Mexicans who drink can become very 
wild. 

“We'll pay you 10 bucks now and the 
rest when we get the eggs.” 

“Okay.” he said. I handed him 125 
pesos. 

“But now we've got to go. Date at the 
Hilton,” I lied. “We'll see you in a week 
right here.” 

He shrugged, gulped down the Scotch, 
ogled our women and lifted his big belly 
out of the lounge chair. He seemed a little 
annoyed that he was being forced to leave 
so soon—bad manners in Mexico. But 
business is business. 

“A week,” I said. 

“LT see you, senor,” he grinned. ‘Parrot 
eggs!" 

When he left we exchanged notes and 
figured we had made a crafty deal. We 
had almost forgotten about the pot, but 
that could come later. 


Fe seven days El Campedn showed up, 
late in the afternoon. He carried the eggs 
carefully nestled in some moss in a small 
sack. They looked like parrot eggs to me. 
I had checked up as best I could in an 
encyclopedia. 

“Fresh and ready to give birth to baby 
parrots,’ he chuckled. He winked at our 
women. “Now we celebrate with Scotch.” 

“You keep them on the shady side of 
the patio all day,” he explained, “and at 
night you cover them so they keep warm. 
But how you get them back home in all 
that snow?" 

“We'll figure something out,” [ replied, 
refusing to tell him what we had in mind. 
I made some quick calculations and was 
sure Louise could handle the chore, 

He gulped the Scotch. “Just like a 
beautiful woman,” he said admiringly. 

T winked at Al and he followed me into 
the bedroom. 

“Should we try some pot?” 

“He came through on the eggs. Why 
note” 

“Champ,” I began slowly, cautiously, 
“now how about getting us some pot?” 

His eyes narrowed. He rubbed a scaly 
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hand against the outline of his pistola 
and studied us with reptile eyes. 

“Okay,” he replied. “You guys aren't 
fuzz. 1 come back tonight. Hah, hah, you 
want big trip,” and he ogled the women. 

He wantonly gulped my Scotch and I 
could see the customs people seizing my 
Aztec idol. 

El Campeon left and we relaxed. It 
was a little tense with him sitting on the 
patio. We indulged in a few more te- 
quilas, to be ready for the pot, and waited. 

He pulled up in a battered taxi, dis- 
missed the driver, and climbed the stairs. 

“A Scotch,” he insisted, “and then we 
make a deal.” 

1 examined the stuff and tried to re- 
member what it looked like in all those 
pictures I had seen in newspapers and 
books. Al and I took it into the bedroom, 
sniffed it, rubbed it and agreed it was 
Acapulco Gold. 

El Campeon’s eyes narrowed us we 
emerged from the bedroom. He studied 
our faces, rather malevolently [ thought. 

“Best stuff,” he reassured us, while 
swirling my Scotch around the glass, 
caressing it like a beautiful woman. 

“How much?’ 

“Fifteen bucks.” 

“Hell, we figured we could buy a bale 
of it for that.” 

“Not this stuff,” he replied positively. 

Al and I went back into the bedroom. 
counted out our money and emerged. No 
use haggling with him. The more we 
haggled the more Scotch he would drink. 

I handed him the pesos and strangely 
El Campeén seemed uncommonly anx- 
ious to leave. He didn’t even ask for 
another drink. But, I rationalized, we had 
set him up for the winter. We paid him 
$65 and that's a lot of moola for a native 
who probably lived in an adobe. 

He bowed like a cavalier to the women, 
shook hands and left. 


“You have big time tonight,” he roared. 
And we could hear him chuckling all the 
way down the stairs. 

We poured ourselves another slug of 
tequila, extracted a few leaves and 
wrapped them in some toilet paper for a 
clumsy cigarette. The women glared at 
us, uttering little admonitions like angry 
doves and girding themselves for what 
they knew not. 

I lighted up, gulped another tequila, 
and inhaled bravely. Al followed. 

The women stared and edged toward 
the door as if they were ready to flee. 


| didn’t feel anything and it appeared 
as if Al wasn’t headed out either. So we 
poured another tequila. The women fid- 
geted. My wile got out the creaky old fan 
and directed it toward the smoke. She 
wasn’t taking any chances. 

It was dusk now. I could see the setting 
sun and the clouds change from gold to 
purple and then fiery red—all in a matter 
of seconds. Louise got up and locked the 
door. 

My mind started swimming. | glanced 
at Louise and her breasts loomed larger 
than ever—and more beautiful. My wife's 
posterior was rounder than before and 
seemed to change color. She looked like 
a Goya nude. Her face glowed and Louise 
seemed to be vibrating. I looked at the 
sunset—a gigantic red beach ball resting 
on the horizon. A star shot across the sky 
and darkness crept over the patio like a 
soft coat olf charcoal paint. 

Al was staring dreamily at the lapping 
surf. And then I guess I fell asleep. 

Next morning I awakened bright and 
eager. I ate voraciously. 

“Well?” I asked my wile. 

“Well what?" she asked. 

“What'd we do last night?” 

“Tt's what you didn’t do. You went to 
sleep. If that’s what pot does to you I'd 
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“My bed is nice and clean now.” 
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“Admit it. You'd just love to 


rather you'd stick to tequila, After all 
we're on vacation.” 

Louise was equally as complaining. Al 
was ecstatic. 

“What a wip,” he exploded. 
stull is great. T dreamed in color.” 

“Great for you but what about us? 
suid Louise. 

We shrugged. 

Al and [ took several more trips. All 
were the same. We dreamed the un- 
dreamable. We were not noisy the way 
you sometimes get with too much tequila, 
and the women were coming around to 
thinking that maybe pot was a better 
deal for us than tequila; they didn’t re- 
alize we were lacing our pot with such 
ample quantities of tequila. We passed 
out like babies and awoke the next day 
raring to swim, water-ski and enjoy the 
sights. 

One afternoon we were getting ready 
1o embrace our newfound goddess of 
dreams when I saw my old friend, the 
owner of the apartment, pull into the 
lot. He'd been to Mexico City. 

“Alberto,” I yelled over the balustrade. 

He waved happily. 

A great guy Alberto. Once we cooked 
an iguani for dinner and he showed us 
how to clean it. His wife made the tor- 
tillas and we wrapped the meat in the 
Mexican pancake to make a delightfully 
unthinkable dinner—which the women 
refused to eat. 

I trusted Alberto with all confidences. 
He was a rich man and well aware of 
what went on in Acapulco. Once he took 
us to a boxing match and knew which 
fighter was fixed. We made a bundle. He 
even told me which nights to be on the 
red or blue at jai alai and I never lost. 
He was a sophisticated version of the 
Champ. 

“Have a drink,” 
aeceptance, 
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“That 


”" 


I yelled. He waved 


give me a shot of mace!” 


Alberto drank only beer. We gave him 
a cold one and he relaxed with us, Finally 
I got up enough nerve to pop about what 
we'd done with El Campeén, We showed 
him the eggs and explained the plan. He 
nodded agreement it might work and 
gave us more advice on how to keep them 
fertile until we got home. 

\nd then 1 brought out the pot, ex- 
plaining that just like the iguana we 
wanted to try everything once. 

“You bought this from kl Gampeon?” 
he asked with «a frown. “A very sneaky 
man. He should be back in jail again. 
They used to lock him up every tourist 
season, 

He snifled our pot and glared bale- 
fully at us. 

“My friends,” he began slowly, “you've 
been gypped, This isn’t marijuana, it’s 
hierba mal, nothing but a weed that looks 
something like marijuana.” 


We were crushed. The women started 
giggling, much to our annoyance. They 
remembered our so-called ‘dreams.’ 
Power of suggestion coupled with tequila. 
Neither Al nor I said anything. We just 
sat there as if we'd been poleaxed. 

“If you really want marijuana I'll take 
you out in the field and you can pull all 
you want free,” said Alberto. 

“Naw,” I replied, “I've had it.” Al 
nodded. 

“But you still have the eges, and that's 
something "Alberto said to cheer us 
up. But then he added a shadowy... I 
think.” 

It was terrible being made fools of in 
front of the women. They'd never let us 
forget the ‘trip. | could hear them 
stifling giggles. And worse they kept urg- 
ing Alberto stay on and rub it in. They 
offered him more beer. Thank goodness 
his limit was one. We wanted to be alone 
with our humiliation. 


When Alberto left we decided to hunt 
up El Campedn, Al and | weuld pretend 
that we discovered it wasn’t marijuana as 
soon as we lit up. We didn’t want him 
soing around telling his friends about the 
dumb gringos smoking weeds and think- 
ing it was Acapulco Gold. Guys like the 
Champ love that. lt lifts their ego and 
makes up for all the money they think 
we haye and they don’t. 

{looked up my old waiter friend Emilio 
and asked w here I could find El Campeén. 

“You no hear?" he said. “El Campedn 
was killed. A big gunfight in the hills. A 
a dogfight. Gampcon tried to fix it and 
he make a bandido chief up there very 
mad. Very tough guy, tougher than 
Campeon. He put a bullet in Campeon’s 
head.” He shrugged and brought us 
bottles of Carta Blanca. 

We told the girls about El Campeon. 
lt didn’t seem to bother them, They went 
on packing for our return flight the fol- 
lowing day. 

The next morning, while waiting for 
the taxi to the airport, Louise carefully 
packed the egys in her bra, Her once 
smooth contours looked like a sack of 
spring potatoes. Very sad. But Louise 
didn’t mind the lumps. She wrapped her- 
self in a Mexican shawl. 

“Too bad about Fl Campeén,” she 
mused, “but at least we got the parrot 
eves,” 

The more we thought about it the more 
the ege idea made sense. We could keep 
one parrot and sell the others to finance 
another trip to Acapulco—and maybe 
next year we might pull up some Gold 
ourselves. 

At Chicago I kissed Louise good-bye, 
being careful, of course, not to press too 
closely. She promised to rush the eggs to 
an incubator and phone us the minute 
they hatched. 

\bout 10 days later T got a call at my 
Michigan home. [t was Louise from Jer- 
sey City. She was very excited. 

"The eges hatched.” she yelled into the 
phone. In the background I could hear Al 
telling her what to say, 

‘Ten came out,” she continued, and 
I was getting as excited as Louise. T yelled 
for my wife. 

“But.” she added slowly, ominously, 
“the chicks don’t have parrot beaks and 
they're as black as coal, Are baby parrots 
black?” 

“Black,” L mused aloud, ‘no beaks? 1 
dunno. But what in hell ean they be?” 

“The hatchery man doesn’t know,” she 
added, “but they're alive and healthy,” 

I asked for a complete description and 
said I'd call Alberto and then call her 
back. After describing to Alberto exactly 
what the cees had wrought, IT could hear 
him chuckling in his. polite Mexican way. 

“My friend.” he said. ‘they are 
zapilotes.” 

Mexican buzzards! 
peon. 

I didn’t have the guts to tell Al and 
Louise. |] knew they'd find out in a few 
weeks when the zopilotes started growing 
bald and those vampirish eyes began 
staring voraciously around their tempo- 
rary howe in Jersey City. 

But there is a poetic justice. After all, 
zopilotes probably picked the bones of 
EF] Campeon soon alter he sold their 
egas to us. —William T. Noble 
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LEE TREVINO’S 
HARD ROAD TO THE TOP 


(Continued from page 57] 


Mexican-American. There were some 
damned good times for Trevino in Dallas 
but there were a hell of a lot of other 
things which were more complex than 
just being dirt poor. 

Dallas has perhaps the most highly 
stratified society this side of Newport. 
Movement within is mainly horizontal. 
Lee Trevino’s earliest memories of it go 
back to a stretch of open land in what 
was then an undeyeloped part of the city. 
Today the area is alive with homes in the 
$40-60,000 price range. This is where Tre- 
vino’s grandfather, who had crossed the 
border from Mexico some years earlier, 
finally settled with Lee's mother Juanita 
and her five children. Juanita and her 
husband had already separated by that 
time and it was his grandfather Joe, the 
man in the house. who first told Lee: “No- 
body gives things away. You want a life, 
you work for it.” 

The home was a four-room shack sup- 
plied rent-free by Hillcrest Memorial 
Park. Every morning, Joe Trevino was 
up before the sun, walking his slow, 
measured tread out toward Hillcrest. Joe 
was a strong man and his dark skin was 
bronzed even darker by the sun. It was 
not a golfer's suntan and the power in his 
muscular arms didn’t come from banging 
golf balls off the practice tee. For 50 
bucks a week, Joe Trevino, who is now 
79 and who lives with Juanita in the 
$16,000 home Lee bought for them in 
Dallas last year, dug graves from sunup 
‘ul sundown. Juanita went out to join 
the army of domestics who commuted 
from the “wrong side” of Dallas to the 
“right side" of Dallas as dayworkers. 

“What was the bathroom like?” a man 
asked Trevino. 

“It was portable,” Trevino said with 
that big grin splitting his face. “We used 
to walk to town each day and buy our 
water and then haul it back so we could 
wash. The other facilities.” he laughed, 
“well, you could say they were conve- 
niently placed outside the house.” 

In the eighth grade, Lee Trevino 
walked out of the Vickery Elementary 
School and never went back because “we 
all had to do something to put some 
bread on the table.’” Geography more 
than anything else intervened to bring 
him into contact with golf. The Glen 
Lakes Country Club was within easy 
walking distance for him. It was at Glen 
Lakes that Lee Trevino obtained his 
first full-time employment working with 
the maintenance crew. He was on the 
golf course every day. It would be dandy 
to say that it was here that Lee ‘Trevino 
stood gazing out at some sand trap and 
vowed to win the U.S. Open. It would be 
dandy but it would be a hell of a lie. 
Glen Lakes was a job. That's all it was. 
He couldn't wait to reach his 17th birth- 
day. He left Glen Lakes behind and 
joined the Marines. 

“Well, you know,” he said, looking out 
again at the rain, “it was like I had the 
feeling that Dallas was the whole damned 
world and I was going to die without 
ever seeing anything else except another 
fairway to cut. So | went.” 
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They made him a machine gunner. 
An insight into the hard-line, give-value- 
for-value-received philosophy old Joe 
Trevino had pounded home when they 
walked into town for water can be gleaned 
from the fact that Lee Trevino, winner 
of golf tournaments, maker of money and 
central figure in a swinging cotton-candy 
world, is still fond of saying, “You know 
I wasn't bad. As a matter of fact, I was 
the best goddamned machine gunner 1n 
the United States Marine Corps.” The 
theory has neyer been put to the test 
but people who saw him when he had to 
win dollar bets to eat insist that he could 
stand off the entire Chinese Eighth Army 
with a putter if the government would 
put up five bucks a shot. 


During his second hitch with the Ma 
rines, Lee Trevino rediscovered golf. In 
Okinawa he began to play regularly. He 
also rose to the rank of master sergeant. 
“[ played with the colonels,” he ex- 
plained, “and the colonels were the guys 
who promoted you.” At Tenison Park. 
the municipal course in Dallas where 
Trevino once scrambled to make a living, 
they will smile and say “perhaps” but if 
Lee Trevino was really playing for pro- 
motions, Westmoreland would haye been 
lucky to get out of the Pacific with one 
lousy star left. 

“I came out of the service and 1 just 
naturally went back to Dallas,” Trevino 
recalled, “There was this club in town 
and they were putting in nine extra 
holes and a guy asked me if I wanted work 
so I took it. We shoveled gravel all day 
long. When I left the Marines I weighed 
150 pounds. In three months | lost 29 
of them. But I didn’t leave them all on 
the golf course. I'd saved 1,500 bucks 
from the Marines. I was single. I was 21. 
I worked all day. I got a buck an hour. 
I partied all night. Lord, did 1 party.” 

Enter Hardy Greenwood, proprietor ol 
Hardy's Pitch and Putt, a par-three layout 
within easy driving distance of the afflu 
ent customers in suburban Highland 
Park. Lee worked for Greenwood for sev- 
eral years, then quit after a stormy per- 
sonal dispute. Nevertheless he says Hardy 
Greenwood changed his life and not long 
ago he came back to Dallas and gave it 
clinic for Hardy. It rained but 1,200 
people showed up. 

“I'd been playing a lot of golf around 
town and he'd seen me. He grabbed me 
one day and he really laid it on me. He 
told me I was headed nowhere. He said I 
could straighten out or I could be a lab- 
orer all my life. He said if T went to work 
for him I could practice all day, have 
time off to play and become a damned 
good professional golfer.” 

Trevino handed in his notice. They 
were still rebuilding the course and they 
immediately offered him $130 more it 
month if he stayed. He was tempted. 
“Man, I start to sweat all over when I 
think about it even now. I could have 
taken that 150," he says, “and I'd still be 
mowing greens somewhere today.” 

So Lee Trevino went over to Hardy's 
and it was there that the legend, part 
enormous exaggeration and part very 
real indeed, took root and began to blos- 
som. Between Hardy's and Tenison Park, 
they all knew about the chunky little 
Mexican-American kid with the compact 


Here's the bow built to last a lifetime: 
the new Fred Bear Take-Down Hunting 
Bow. It could very well be the last bow 
you'll ever have to buy. 

The handle section is made of carefully 
selected hardwood, injected with speciai 
materials which give it weight, stability 
and strength far greater than any natural 
wood. Under normal care, this handle can 
actually last a lifetime and be passed 
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gun. 
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swing who confounded everyone by tak- 
ing his eye off the ball at the exact instant 
of impact. 

Tenison Park takes a little explaining 
here. There are 100 other Tenison Parks 
around the country. They are municipal 
courses and the names are different but 
the cast of characters is roughly the same. 
Nobody sells a million dollars worth of 
life insurance over cocktails at the club. 
Membership does not give you another 
snob line to throw into your list of credits 
for IVho'’s Who. It is really two clubs at 
once. The first belongs to the working 
stiffs and the noncountry-clubbers who 
want to get out and play golf because 
they like it. The second, well, the second 
consists af people who find other people 
fo play with and one of them goes home 
with his “walking around money.” Tre- 
vino belonged to Plan B. 

“At ‘Tenison,” Trevino said, “it was 
just like going uphill on roller skates, If 
you get nervous there, you lose your 
money and when you are playing for 
money which you don't have in the first 
place, well, that’s when you learn to spell 
C-H-O-K-E. There's a man down there 
named Dandy Dick. Any time anybody 
Wants a piece of his action, I'll back 
Dandy. You just don’t pick up any loose 
change with that old boy around the golf 
course. 

Tenison Park is Dandy Dick playing 
you off the tee with his putter just to 
make things even and then shooting your 
eyes out. Tenison was the day a well- 
traveled fellow known as The Fat Man 
failed to do unto the brethren what he 
had elsewhere done to a great many 
others. The best way to explain it and 
its Counterparts around the country is to 
say that Tenison Park is a scrambler’s 
kind of place and when they run out of 
lambs to scramble they try to scramble 
each other. They neyer made Lee Tre- 
vino holler “uncle” for long. 

Meanwhile, back at Hardy's, ‘Vrevino 
did, indeed, get to practice a lot and 
hone the tools of his game which a tour- 
ing pro named Howie Johnson once de- 
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scribed as “death from 90 feet in.” And 
it was at Hardy’s that Lee Trevino hit 
upon a gimmick which paid a lot of rent 
and drew a lot of customers. He'd let you 
usé any weapons you wanted from your 
golf clubs to a 60mm. mortar. All he used 
was a family-sized Dr. Pepper Bottle. 

“The longest hole wasn’t but 100 
yards.”’ he explained. “I drove with the 
bottle and putted with the butt end of 
it. I got so I could get around in 29 blows 
and I never lost. Now if I could get around 
that course eight times a day at a dollar 
a match, I was home free. Hell, three 
bucks paid my rent. U'Il show you.” 

He bounced our of the chair and 
grabbed a bottle off the dresser. Then he 
picked up a golf ball. “It’s not easy to 
be accurate. Look, could you hit this ball 
right over that little space between the 
bathroom partition and the ceiling?” 

“LT doubt it.” 

“1 could.” 

“Could you do it for a buck?” the man 
asked, 

“Save your money,” Lee ‘Trevino 
laughed. Then he crouched over in a 
football center's stance, placing the butt 
end of the bottle against the ball and 
demonstrated his putting technique, The 
bottle was Chivas Regal Scotch. Lee 
Trevino has come a long way. 

“So how did you get to El Paso?” the 
visitor asked. 

“I'm not sure | should tell you,” he 
said, placing the bottle back on the 
dresser. Then he did. 

After his disagreement with Hardy. 
things were tough all over again for 
Trevino except that this time he had a 
wile to think about. Then the telephone 
rang one day and it was a wealthy man 
from El Paso inviting him down for a 
weekend of golf “just to round out a 
foursome.” 

“1 don’t know,” Lee Trevino replied. 
“IT mean I never lost anything in El Paso 
so there’s no sense going back to look for 
anything, is there?” 

“Tl give you transportation and $300," 
the man said. 
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“Harry, baby, you wanna talk about it?” 
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“What it was.” Trevino recalled, “was 
that they had some old boy down there 
who must have been cleaning up. The 
guy who called me just didn’t have any- 
body to put on him.” As Bucky Woy, Tre- 
vino’s flamboyant young manager, ex- 
plains it, “The thing is as old as golf. It 
was just like importing a hired gunslinger 
to take on the town bully.” 

Lee Trevino did all right for his local 
booster club. They inyited him to stay. 
He took a job at the Horizon Hills 
Country Club, a golf course in which he 
later bought a third-interest which still 
later he resold. 

“The job was for $30 a week,” Trevino 
deadpanned, 

“Well, the golfers tell me you did a 
litle better than that,” the visitor sug- 
gested. 


ies again that magnificent grin. 
“Well, you were only asking about sal- 
ary. Yes, you could say I did a little better 
than that.” Up in Dallas, for example. 
they still talk about the touring pro who 
went down to El Paso for a little match 
play and was lucky to get out of town 
with the lint in his pockets. But Lee 
Treyino never suckered anyone. He 
didn’t try to fool people. Consequently, 
the action began to die off. Challengers 
were reluctant, Once again he began to 
feel his wallet pinched until his wife 
Claudia told him that she’d mailed a $20 
entry fee to the United States Golf Assoa- 
ation, signed his name and entered him in 
the preliminary qualifying for the 1967 
U.S. Open. 

“Twenty bucks.” Treyino said, “are you 
serious?” 

“Well. it’s gone,” she told him, “so you 
might just as well go over to Odessa and 
try to win it back.” 

All Lee Trevino did at Odessa was to 
finish eight shots ahead of the field. Then 
he went up to Dallas and finished second 
in the sectionals. Armed with the 5200 
he’d won at Odessa and an additional 
stake from his partner, Jess Whittenton, 
an ex-Packer football piayer, Lee Trevino 
went off to meet the world. 

The world didn’t exactly know he was 
there at first. The tournament was played 
at the exclusive Baltusrol Country Club 
that year. By the time Trevino checked 
into a modest motel room in nearby 
Union, New Jersey, he had all of S60 
left. “They said you couldn't eat in the 
motel dining room without a jacket. Hell, 
1 didn't even have a tie, So J hiked up 
the road each night to a Chinese joint.” 

New Jersey Highway 22 is one of 
America’s major truck arteries, Hiking 
up it for any reason whatsoever is a 
command invitation to tee off the next 
morning with a fender sticking out of 
your foreheads “What was worse.” Tre- 
vino said, “was that it was Chinese food 
and by the time I got back from dodging 
all those trucks. 1 was hungry all over 
again.” 

Stoked up on won ton soup and fried 
rice, Lee Trevino—known as Lee Who? 
by most of the press during the tourna- 
ment—finished fifth, He had played in 
his first tournament outside the state of 
Texas and he had won $6,000. The fol- 
lowing year he returned to compete in 
the Open at Rochester. Nobody thought 
he could win it. Nobody but Lee Trevino, 
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That week was his and his alone. 
There was Bert Yancey, the nominal 
leader up front. There were Arnold 
Palmer and Jack Nicklaus squeezing in 
from the rear. But through it all, Lee 
Trevino was convinced he was going to 
win. In the third round, Yancey made a 
technical error involving his ball marker 
which could have cost him a two-stroke 
penalty. But Trevino, playing with him, 
reminded him just in time. So much for 
the snide inference that Lee Trevino ever 
was anything but a genuine professional. 

So it came down to the last day. It was 
Tenison Park all over again. Pressure 
was Lee ‘Trevino's old adyersary and 
pressure alone had never beaten him, not 
at Tenison, not at Hardy's, not in El] 
Paso, He felt so pressured on the morning 
of the final day at Oak Hill Country Club 
that he oyerslept. He didn’t get up until 
1] am. Then he went out and became 
the first man in the history of the tourna- 
ment ever to shoot four consecutive sub- 
par rounds. Enter Bucky Woy. 

For six months Bucky Woy, a former 
goller who says his imagination was better 
than his putter, had been trying to put 
Lee Treyino under a personal manage- 
ment contract. He had pursued him from 
San Francisco to Phoenix to Atlanta and 
points north, south, east and west. The 
marriage was virtually inevitable. They 
are much alike, Even before Woy had 
signed Trevino, he gambled that he 
would, On the day Lee won the Open, 
Woy threw a party at a Rochester res- 
taurant called the Blue Sombrero. The 
party cost Woy roughly $3,000. Since he 
hadn't yet signed Trevino he wasn't sure 
he had the three grand. But like Trevino, 
Bucky Woy doesn’t let external factors 
get between himself and the pin. He 
signed ‘Trevino the next day. 


Woy began to negotiate an interesting 
series of lush contracts for his new star. 
\mong the most interesting was a pro- 
motional deal with Dr. Pepper. Trevino 
had told the story of his Dr. Pepper putter 
at the Open in 1968. Several weeks later 
he told the same story to the press but 
this time it was a Coke bottle. 

“You mean Dr. Pepper, don't you?’ 
Blackie Sherrod, the erudite sports editor 
of the Dallas Times Herald, asked. 

“No, Blackie, | mean Coke,” ‘Trevino 
said, Then he winked. 

Within a week, a representative of Dr. 
Pepper called Sherrod to inform him that 
Lee Trevino had been signed to promote 
that product all over the country and, by 
the way, it was a Dr. Pepper bottle Tre- 
vino had used at Hardy’s. 

And so it went. Bucky Woy continued 
to negotiate excellent deals for Trevino. 
Now it was October of 1968 and the Alcan 
‘Tournament was coming up at England's 
Royal Birksdale course. ‘“Well,” Woy ex- 
plains it, “I got a guy people just love. 
At least all America does. The English 
will love him, too. But they don’t know. 
‘Then 1 started to think well how will 
they ever know it with Billy Casper and 
Gary Player and those guys around.” 
Bucky Woy immediately determined that 
though Lee Trevino might not make a 
single par at Royal Birksdale, all of Great 
Britain was going to remember the name 
and how to spell it. 

Which is how Trevino came to step off 
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an airplane outside London wearing a 
green checkered sports jacket, cowboy 
boots and a big, wide sombrero. “Hey,” 
Trevino hollered to the delighted photog- 
raphers running towards him, “you ever 
see a pigeon-toed cowboy before?’ All 
through the tournament, Trevino's pic 
ture dominated every paper in the British 
Isles. 

The next stop was supposed to be the 
Picadilly Open. In the ensuing confusion 
somebody got hold of Philip Wilson, Esq., 
president of the Picadilly Cigarette Com- 
pany and warned him that the flamboy- 
ant Trevino would turn his tournament 
into a circus. 

“You must wear a shirt and tie in the 
lhotel,"” Mr. Wilson told Trevino. 

“Well, good,” Bucky Woy said. “Since 
the Open we've been able to raise enough 
money to buy a couple of ties. | assume 
the jacket is okay.” 

“No,” Mr. Wilson said, “it is not. You 
better have a suit or you better not come.” 

Lee Trevino said very little during all 
this. He stood there and listened to Wil- 
son. He looked down at his S60 alligator 
shoes and his imported Italian shirt, at 
his expensive slacks and his 100-percent 
cashmere sweater. Then he blew. ‘Tell 
him I’m just a poor litthke Mexican boy 
who doesn't own a suit,” Trevino told 
Woy after Wilson had left. 

“LT don’t know,” said Woy, “we might 
just be able to accommodate the man.” 

Which is how Bucky Woy got Peter 
Maas Ltd., outfitters to dukes, earls, kings, 
princes and very correct people, to open 
for business on a Sunday night. Alone in 
the store with the staff, Trevino and Woy 
purchased patent-leather shoes, striped 
pants, swallowtail coats, opera capes, col- 
lapsible opera hats and pearl-handled 
canes. Then Bucky Woy called every 
newspaper in London, 

“1 haye a tip for you exclusively. Mr. 
Trevino will arrive at the Savoy in ex- 
actly 45 minutes.” 

“Man,” ‘Trevino recalls, “I like to die 
laughing. It was the greatest put-on of 
the year. We pull up to the Savoy in our 
Rolls-Royce with the uniformed chauf- 
feur. Then it turned into a three-ring 
circus, The guy at the store had showed 
us how to get the capes off. You know 
there’s this clip and you're supposed to 


reach up with one hand and unfasten it. 
Then you take the other hand and give ii 
this swirl like the mad count on The 
Late Show, Bucky just blacks out. | mean 
he's just out of it. He tries to find the 
clip and he can’t. Then he swirls any- 
way and he gets the cape knotted around 
his neck, Now he looks like a soda ma- 
chine inside a blanket and his face is 
turning blue and I’m laughing so hard 1 
just about fall down and everybody takes 
our picture.” 

Lee Trevino’s arrival did not exactly 
go unnoted in the press the next morning. 
Later he explained in all innocence to 
Mr. Wilson, “Man, we were just trying 
to show you that we know how to dress.” 

“It is one of the few times I have ever 
seen Lee really steamed,'’ Woy says. “I 
think it goes back to Dallas somewhere 
when he was just a kid and a lot of things 
he never told me about. I think for a 
minute he related to some things he'd 
heard over the years about Mexican- 
\mericans, It was almost like the guy was 
patronizing him.” 

“When I was growing up in Dallas,” 
Trevino said that rainy morning in 
Miami, “I was lucky. I mean we had a 
section called Litthe Mexico, Well, 1 
didn’t live there. We were poor and we 
were broke but we had air and a place 
to run. They didn’t have that where most 
of my people live. I hear a lot about 
identity now, you know, and | think well. 
let’s see, in Texas the Mexican-American 
kids have Trini Lopez and me. They 
have some prominent businessmen, too, 
but kids don't notice that. I think our 
kids ought to have more heroes than that. 
1 don't know any answers. I’m just tell- 
ing you the way it is. 

“Hey, look, this is too serious. Did | 
tell you I’m going to play in Mexico this 
year? That's like a homecoming. Tell me 
the truth now. You think if maybe I get 
a bad bounce or two I’m going to haye to 
play any shots from bad fairway posi- 
uion? 

“Not as long as the gallery has feet.” 
the visitor grinned, 

“Like I said earlier,” Trevino laughed, 
“those little guys in the crowd, they're 
my kind of people.” 

And he is still very much theirs. 

—Jerry Izenberg 
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MAN TO MAN ANSWERS 


From the staff of TRUE 


QO: How much water per day does 
the U.S. use? Kenneth Jacoby, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A: From 1960 through 1965, the 
United States used 310 billion gallons 
of water a day. The total amounted to 
1,600 gallons of water a day per person. 


Q: Does the term troika refer to 
the three-horse team or to the carriage, 
or what? Tim Blake, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A: The term can describe either the 
three-horse team or the carriage or 
sleigh that the team pulls. 


Q: Is there more than one kind of 
artichoke? I’m familiar with the kind 
that grows on bushes in California. My 
friend here in Nebraska says the arti- 
choke he knows grows underground 
like the potato. Please tell us who is 
right. We have a bet riding. Bud Bell, 
Lisco, Neb. 


A: The confusion arises because “arti- 
choke” is the name for two different 
plants with edible parts. The globe or 
burr artichoke, Cynara scolymus, native 
to the Mediterranean region, is a her- 
baceous perennial resembling the com- 
mon thistle. It is grown commercially 
for its edible flower buds in the mild 
winter coastal districts of California and 
the Gulf States. The edible portion of 
the globe artichoke is the soft receptacle 
of the flower head and the thickened 
bases of the scales. The other plant is 
the Jerusalem artichoke, Helianthus 
tuberosus, a native of North America 
and a member of the sunflower family. 
It is grown for its tubers, which are 
somewhat potatolike but starchless and 
possess a favor similar to that of the 
globe. Jerusalem artichokes are grown 
for human food, stock feed and as a 
source of levulose sugar. American In- 
dians were cultivating them before the 
arrival of Columbus. Although the Jeru- 
salem artichoke will live practically 
anywhere in the United States where 
other crop plants are grown, It seems 
better adapted to the northern two- 
thirds of the country than to the deep 
South. 


Q: How many people were there on 
the earth 15 years ago? And today? 
Juan Harper, Chicago, Tl. 


A: There were 2.5 billion people on 
earth in 1954. Today there are 3.5 bil- 
lion. With a birthrate of more than one 
million a week, there will be at least 
4.5 billion on earth in another 15 years. 
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Audubon Society 


Q: Is the trumpeter swan, once 
threatened with extinction, still on the 
governments official list of rare and 
endangered species? Which state has 
the greatest number of the swans? Don- 
ald V. Carson, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A: After the Interior Department's 
1968 fall aerial survey, the government 
removed the trumpeter swan from the 
list of endangered species. Biologists of 
the Bureau of Sports Fisheries and Wild- 
life give the total trumpeter swan popu- 
lation now as 4,000-5,000 birds. The 
trumpeters, heaviest of North Ameri- 
can birds (male trumpeters sometimes 
reach 30 pounds), were down to 73 in 
number in 1935. after unlimited hunt- 
ing of them for meat and for their 
plumage, used to decorate women’s hats. 
The trumpeters made their comeback 
through a federal conservation program. 
which included transplanting colonies 
of the birds to national wildlife refuges 
in the Rocky Mountain area. Birds were 
also lent to zoos for breeding, the gov- 
ernment keeping title to the trumpeters 
and any offspring. Special restrictions 
were placed on the display, propaga- 
tion, sale and exchange of trumpeters 
held by private institutions. These re- 
strictions are no longer needed, but the 
bureau plans to continue monitoring 
swan populations and to make further 
efforts to restore the trumpeters to their 
former breeding areas. They once 
ranged from Alaska south to Nebraska. 
Iowa, Missouri and Indiana. Large 
numbers of trumpeters spend the win- 
ter in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys 
and on the lower Columbia River. 
Canada has 1,000 or more trumpeter 
swans. In the United States, Alaska has 
the largest number—2,842. About 80 
or more trumpeters are in captivity in 
about 50 zoos. Some trumpeters have 
lived 30 years in captivity. In the wild, 
their life span is unknown. 


Q: The U.S. government launched a 
strong campaign in 1968 to attract 
more overseas tourists to help the 
balance-of-payments problem. Did it 
succeed? Victor Stephenson, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


A: The number of foreign visitors to 
the U.S. rose to 1,563,649, an increase 
of 5.3 percent over 1967. However, this 
rise was the smallest in seven years. 
French visitors, one-third the number 
who came here in 1967, dropped to 
77,478. And, for the first time since 
1953, foreign visitors from Europe as a 
whole dropped slightly. Goyernment 
sources believe that the civil disorders 
in the United States and France kept 
the number of visitors down. However, 
British government restrictions on its 
citizens failed to reduce the number of 
British visitors, which increased by six 
percent from 1967 to 245,301. The U.S. 
received more travelers from Asia and 
Latin America, with a 28,8 percent 
rise in Japanese tourists to nearly 
90,000. 


9: About how many bachelors do 


we have in the United States? Mary 
Scott. Troy, N.Y. 


A: Recent figures indicate that more 
than 7,550,000 men ranging in age be 
tween 20 and 74 have never married. 


Q: Who is the world’s largest cocoa 
producer? Mel Fanshavw, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A: Ghana ranks first, followed in or- 
der by Nigeria, Brazil and the Ivory 
Coast. 


Q: Who is known as the “father of 


modern rocketry”? Vincent Adams. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A: Dr. Robert H. Goddard, who be- 
gan experiments in 1909 which led the 
way to the rockets of today. He de- 
veloped the idea of multiple-stage 
rockets. 
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Q: How much money did the Bureau 
of Customs collect in 1968? Frances 
Madden, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A: The Bureau of Customs, now in 
its 180th year, took in over $3 billion 
by processing 219,581,549 persons enter- 
ing the country, a new record and 4.8 
percent more than in 1967. Total na- 
tional receipts also involved the arrivals 
of 327,456 aircraft and of 64,826,836 
vehicles and trains. The 1968 sum of 
$3,179,762,090 exceeded the 1967 col- 
lections by 16.2 percent. 
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HAVE A QUESTION? 


TRUE welcomes any reasonable question, but 
cannot provide individual replies. The most in- 
teresting questions will be answered in these 
columns. Address your inquiries to TRUE Mago- 
zine, Dept. T-8, 67 West 44 St., New York, N.Y 
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The future 
belongs to the fit 


In space or surgery, farming or finance, nursing or 
news reporting, teaching or television, the future 
belongs to the fit. The future belongs to those vigorous 
enough to live it, and shape it! 


Medical authorities put it this way: “‘It is a tragic waste 
to highly educate the minds of our children and neglect 
the physical conditioning that can help them participate 
in the future to the full extent of their abilities.” 


How about your schools? Are they providing for 
physical fitness as part of the sound education your 
children need to carve out their share of the future? 
You parents can help see that they do. Write: The 
President's Council on Physical Fitness, 
Washington, D.C., for information. 


PRESIDENT’S 
COUNCIL ON 
PHYSICAL 
FITNESS 


,. 


2 Published as a public service in cooperation with The Advertising Council 
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THE DAY OUR MAN 
SAILED HOME A WINNER 


[Continued from page 35] 


River Fal is its principal port and the 
third largest harbor in the world. 
Finally, to bring the matter right down 
to where we are on the day of Robin's 
return, you must understand that in all 
of England and in all of Cornwall and 
in all of Falmouth, there is hardly a rest- 
ing place which is better remembered 
as a seaman’s home away from home, as 
a warm haven from the sea, than Bob 
Drennan’s Marine Hotel on Lower Quay 
Hill. It isn't really a hotel, but a ram- 
bling collection of ancient buildings, all 
squeezed together on a narrow street. 
some parts of the whole being hundreds 
of years old and some parts just added to 
hold everything together. They call it a 
hotel, but it’s really a big old rooming 
house—S$3 a day, bed and breakfast—with 
steep, narrow stairways and sagging floors 
and door and window frames which time 
has twisted into crazy parallelograms. 
In the bottom of this venerable struc- 
ture, facing the harbor at its back. is 


the pub, and it was here, as you may well 
have surmised, that the next act in 
Robin’s drama was played. 

The place has gone by many names, but 
it is called the Chain Locker today and 
it has stood on the always-wet granite 
stones of the quay for hundreds of years. 
A little sawed-off Scotsman named Jock 
Drennan—Bob's father—is its most be- 
loved proprietor and for many years, the 
place used to be known simply as Jock’s. 
“You could go to any port in the world,” 
the seaman at the bar explained to the 
American visitor, “I don’t care where, 
from Singapore to Dakar. and if you said 
Jock’s Pub, there was no need to say 
Falmouth.” 


Tike crowd in the pub was growing now, 
two or three deep along the bar, men in 
uniforms of the sea—blue serge with 
braid, rough turtleneck sweaters, red 
faces, tufts of blond hair under white 
navy hats, rubber boots, yellow fisher- 
men’s smocks reaching almost to the floor, 
rough hands holding fat steins of Dev- 
enish beer, light brown, with hardly any 
foam on it. Behind the bar, Nigel, all 
smiles. is telling all that “He'll be here. 


PROM 


ays pore 33. 
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“You say you fell out the window—take two aspirins.” 
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He’s coming here soon now. . . .” And 
there wasn't any talk in the whole place 
but of Robin. 

Someone remembered the time when 
the Royal Yacht, Britannia, stopped at 
Falmouth and Prince Philip, the queen’s 
husband, came ashore with some friends 
and headed straight for Jock’s. The group 
entered from the quayside (you can also 
come down a steep stairs from the hotel 
above) and when they were in, they 
draped their wet coats and oilskins on 
whatever was handy. Now, in the middle 
of the bar. bolted to the floor, Jock has 
a huge brass binnacle that came from 
some famous old ship or other and he is 
particularly proud of this thing, espe- 
cially when it has been polished to a point 
where it is a threat to a drinking man’s 
eyesight, The story goes that it was on 
Jock’s bright, brass binnacle that the 
prince chose to hang his coat. Where- 
upon Jock told the tall stranger to re- 
move the coat at once, or by Gad sir, it 
would go in the harbor. The prince, a 
man of good breeding and better man 
ners, did so at once. 

\nd when this story was told, the group 
standing around the binnacle laughed 
stronely, like free men, and someone 
said, “Aye, but Robin could ha’ peed in 
Jock's binnacle today, tha's how Fal- 
mouth felt about him when he come 
ARE 


When he came into the pub that eve- 
ning, he came from the sea side, still 
wearing the yellow sweater. His friends 
brought him from the town hall in what 
might be called an unmarked car so the 
crowds were left behind him now and 
he could just be with people who 
wouldn't ask him to autograph anything. 
And when he came into the Chain 
Locker, there was no making a path for 
him and the great gabbling noise of the 
place didn’t diminish or stop for a mo- 
ment. It was as if he'd been gone only a 
little time and had, quite naturally, come 
back to his home port. He was pushed in 
a friendly fashion up to the bar and Nigel 
drew hima pint quickly enough and then 
the talk began—not talk about the more 
than 10 months he had been gone and all 
he had seen on the oceans around the 
world, that would come later in maza 
zines and books, but talk about this day, 
his $12th, when he had turned around 
the rocky point of land called The Lizard 
and sailed on, beating into the teeth of a 
north wind, past the dreaded rocks 
known as the Manacles, the finally across 
a line between Pendennis Point and Black 
Rock Beacon, and into the harbor. 

“This was the worst three days of all, 
in some ways,” Robin explamed. “I 
pushed the boat harder than at any time 
during the trip. I'm sure.” Exhaustion 
was also beginning to take its toll, The 
night before his arrival, after fighting 
an adverse easterly for two days, Robin 
decided he would have to heave to for 
some sleep. A navy minesweeper kept 
station and Robin drew into its lee for 
protection. He didn’t get up and go back 
to sailing until dawn, 

At the Marine Hotel that morning, 
Nigel awakened guests by pounding on 
doors and then entering with the tradi- 
tional cup of tea and the announcement, 
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“He'll be here at 11 o'clock. Every boat 
is out of the harbor already to meet 
hime 

It was an optimistic prediction, Eleven 
came and went. At noon they opened the 
bar at the yacht club, but the expected 
guest was still miles at sea. Members stood 
around the lounge munching sandwiches 
and washing down with beer while watch- 
ing BBC television follow Suhaili’s prog- 
ress in from the sea. Chicester, looking 
cold and wet, did live commentary from 
an accompanying boat. Che gale whipped 
his famous yachting cap off and away— 
the same hat he had worn around the 
world in Gypsy Moth. Someone said, 
“That's not all Sir Francis is losing to- 
day.” 


Finally, at 3:25 p.m., Robin crossed the 
ling, a gun boomed. bullhorns shouted 
congratulations, champagne corks flew in 
ares across the water and the victory was 
finally complete. 

It had been a long, frustrating, cold. 
seasick day for the landlubbers who had 
tried to follow Suhaili in, but for the real 
seamen who had formed his escort, it 
had all been a work of honor, These were 
the men of Warsash and Aveley and 
Huntress and Rebecca and Queen of the 
Isles and Fathomer—and even the harbor 
inaster himself. Eleven months ago, he 
couldn't find a mooring place for Robin's 
small but rugged boat. Today, puffed with 
power, he had led the parade of ships. 
From where Robin stood now at the bar 
he could, if he turned, look out at the 
place, not 50 yards from the pub, where 
he had tied Suhaili to the quayside last 
year. He had Room [0 in the hotel that 
time, and in the evenings he would tell 
Bob and Diana Drennan how he planned 
(o sail around the world. No one else in 
Falmouth paid much heed, Sir Francis 
had already done it. hadn't he? Of course, 
he'd stopped once in Australia, but what 
chance would this young merchant ma- 
rine officer have of doing better in his 
plain little boat? 


He had stayed in Falmouth a week 
before sailing and the night before he 
left there was a party. Now that he was 
back in the same place, they were re- 
membering that party and Di Drennan 
wanted Robin to see some pictures that 
had been taken that night. “Get the pic 
tures, Bob... the ones we've been keep- 
ing for him.” And Bob went upstairs and 
came back with the black and white pic- 
tures of a tilted, out-of-focus celebration 
with a younger-looking, beardless Robin 
caught in various poses at the piano or 
with a beer raised high or smothering 
some girl in good-bye kisses. Bob passed 
the prints over the bar now and Robin 
looked at them and laughed as he remem- 
bered and Bob said, “You know, if we had 
tried to plan a big going-away party like 
that, it wouldn't have been as good. You 
can't plan a party like that.” 

Then suddenly, holding the pictures in 
his hands, Robin turned to me and said, 
“You know, mate, in the middle of that 
party I went back up to my room to fin- 
ish your bloody magazine article for 
‘TRue. Did you ever print it?” | told him 
we had, and also the one he tossed olf to 
the pilot boat off Australia. | told him 
Americans knew all about his voyage. 
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Please send the Swami Polishing Cloths | have checked. 


MONEY-BACK | | 
| ! am enclosing check or money order for $,......... | 


GUARANTEE 


If you are not complete- 
ly satisfied with your 
purchase, your money 
will be refunded in full, 
and immediately, 
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- SWAMI Car Polishing Cloths @ $1.95 each postpaid. 
- SWAMI Home Cloths @ $1.25 each postpaid. 
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City State. Zip 


Now You Can Wash Your Car 
Without Water... and In Minutes! 


fe SWAMI. 


The Amazing New DRY Car Polishing Cloth 


EXCELLENT FOR CARS, BOATS, FURNITURE, 
CYCLES, GUNS, GOLF CLUBS, WOOD PANELING. 


iS Swami Car Polishing Cloth is the newest, chemically 


EDN) 


PPD 


i= treated car cleaning discovery. It cleans, polishes, 
and protects the entire car ... enamel, chrome 
and glass, without the use of water ... and it 
rustproofs car finish at the same time. You get a 
sparkling, water-less wash in just a few minutes at 
an average cost of 2 cents. And, amazingly, the 
more you use it, the better it cleans .. . with up to 
100 washes built ino each Swami Car Polish Cloth. 


So easy a child can use it . . . requires no 
tubbing or hard work. It’s clean. . . you 
won't dirty your hands or soil your clothes. er ne 

No extras are needed . . . no pails, sponges 
or water hose, Nothing . . . not any rags, 
rinse water, waxes or polishes. Swami is 

impregnated with an amazing new chemical 
that eliminates all these. 


Only $495. 


POSTPAID 


Big 18” x 36” Size 


BIGGER, BETTER, LONGER LIFE THAN THE WELL KNOWN CAR CLOTH... 


Keep a Swami Polishing Cloth in your car at 
all times. Just a few minutes of easy effort 
at the end of a trip or the end of a day 
will retain that “show-room shine”. Thousands 
of motorists have switched to this easy, 
no-water way of washing their cars and are 
saving $50.00, or more, per year, Why pay 
up to $2.00 for a car wash when Swami 

will give a cleaner, brighter, no- 

streak finish for pennies? 


Use Swami for inside your car, too. . . it's 
harmless and greaseless . . . will never 
scratch or smear. Use it on paint, chrome, 
plastic, rubber, leather, and especially glass 

, it dry cleans windows beautifully. Swami 
is also recommended for use on boats, 
bicycles, scooters, motorcycles, guns, golf 
clubs . . . even wood paneling. You can save 
hundreds of dollars per year with the 
amazing Swami Polishing Cloth. 


AMAZING SwAM i HOME 


NEW CLOTH 


Cuts Your Dusting and Polishing Chores In Half! 


With New, Improved “Anti-Static” Formula 


Homemakers need no longer spend endless hours on house 

cleaning chores. Swami Home Cloth with the New Improved 
“Anti-Static formula leaves an invisible shield that repels dust 

from all surfaces that have been cleaned by it. The built-in 

"Vacuum-Action" actually picks up and removes the dust 

instead of re-arranging it. It Cleans ... Polishes . . . Protects! 

House cleaning chores need be done only half as often. 
Swami _is absolutely greaseless and will not leave a sticky 
residue on any surface. |t can never scratch or mar any surface. a 

‘'t can be used on wood, metal, tile, linoleum, venetian blinds, 

and glass . . . even dry cleans windows. Swami Home 


Cloth can be used over and over again . . . just shake and Onh $4 95 POST 


wash. . . it will last for months. 18” x 18” Size 
Swami is a registered trade mark of Affiliated Marketing Coro 


AND THE 
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THULE 


Vhat it had been on teleyision and on 
the front page of The New York Times. 

“You're saying I'm famous now?” he 
asked and all laughed and said no, not 
famous at all, just a bloke who got lost 
at sea and blundered around until he 
got home again. Not any more famous 
that Kurt Carlsen of the Flying Enter- 
prise, who had come to this same pub— 
and left his life jacket hanging on the 
wall, where it still hangs today. Or the 
men of the Torrey Canyon, after she 
broke up. Or the captains of emigrant 
packets who had paid off their crews in 
this room a century ago. Now they would 
remember that this was the place where 
Robin Knox-Johnston had come first to 
be with his friends. 


He had said he wanted a pint, a bath 
and a steak—in that order—so, after sevy- 
eral pints, they told him the tub was 
ready upstairs and the steak was ready 
to be cooked in the kitchen. Then he 
went to one of the two bathrooms that 
the Marine Hotel has and eased his long. 
six-foot frame into the soothing warmth 
of the water and for a long time he must 
haye just lay there for he made no splash- 
ing sounds and some feared he might 
have fallen asleep. 

Downstairs, in the dining room, Di 
had set a special table with one place. 
There was salad in a bowl and bread 
and butter and Bob took the foil and the 
wire off the top of a champagne bottle 
and everyone waited for Robin to appear. 
A green parrot named Murphy scuffled 
around in his cage and a couple of pho- 
tographers waited with their cameras 
ready and from the kitchen you could 
hear the sound of a steak frying. 

When he finally came in and sat down 
and started cutting into the inch-thick 
meat, they kept asking him how it tasted 
and to please cut off a bigger piece for 
the pictures, to hold it up high, with his 
mouth open, with his eyes popping at it, 
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with his knife just so, und Robin accom 
modated them and ate some of the meat. 
too, and drank some champagne, but 
finally pushed himself away saying, “I 
guess I'm just mot accustomed to such 
good food... .” 

He had gone away with what he said 
was enough food for a year at sea, all in- 
credibly stowed away in his small boat— 
fresh onions and potatoes which would 
soon spoil and create a frightful stench. 
and fresh eggs coated in motor oil to seal 
them, and canned beef stew and dehy- 
drated soups, and tea and beer and a 
little rum. Now he was back and he said 
he still had enough food aboard to go 
another three months if he had to, but 
nothing fancy, understand, 

Back at the yacht club, another party 
with fancy food was waiting, and Robin 
went there next, still in the yellow sweat- 
er, and they gave him canapés and more 
champagne and stood him around and 
shook his hand and introduced him to 
everyone all over again, saying over and 
over, we know you won't remember our 
names, but we will certainly remember 
you. Robin nodded and smiled and talked 
about today’s north wind and how sorry 
he was to keep everyone waiting and you 
wouldn’t haye known that he hadn't 
spoken face to face to another human 
for nearly a year. 


Watching him throughout these first 
hours, two psychiatrists all the way from 
London. They had examined him before 
he sailed, had asked him to keep track 
of himself by means of questionnaires to 
be filled in during the voyage. Now they 
stood apart from the crowd and watched 
this tough young man, bearded, tanned, 
hardened by his battle with the sea, He 
was articulate, happy, indefatigable. 
He didn’t stammer, grope for words, run 
from crowds or break out in nervous 
sweats. One of the doctors went back to 
London the same night. The other re- 


mained a day longer to have a talk with 
his “patient.” Robin said later that he 
had done his best to put the man at ease. 

Also in the crowd, a minister in Angli- 
can collar and gray sweater. “I have no 
church,” he explained to a_visitor. “T am 
Missions for Seamen. We conduct serv- 
ices for the men of the sea wherever they 
come to Jand. I gave him a Bible to take 
with him, They told me today that it’s 
there on the boat.” It was there; I had 
seen it. Robin said he would give it back 
to the reverend as a token of the journey. 

“| believe in a superior being,” Robin 
said. “but that’s all. All the rest of it is 
just malarky.” 


On of the yacht club again and into 
the car and then Robin said, “Let's go 
see those blokes on Warsash. 1 promised 
them. They're R.N.R. [Royal Naval Re- 
serve] and I'm R.N.R. and I'd like to 
do it.” 

Warsash is an aging minesweeper of 
the queen’s nayy and she had taken 
station beside Suhaili today and guarded 
her passage from the sea. Now [Var 
gash, all gray, with a few harbor lights 
rigged, was tied up alongside one of Fal- 
mouth's huge commercial piers, a long, 
dark wharf, all planks and railroad tracks, 
and we found our way to her and were 
piped aboard and guided—mind your 
head there—to the wardroom where more 
grog was found and where Robin once 
again found himself with friends. Some 
of the ratings (enlisted men) were in- 
vited in to see Robin, being nevertheless 
carefully kept from the booze, and there 
was shoptalk of the navy and talk about 
today’s sea and wind and Suhaili’s last 
lone struggle to get home. There were 
some photographs taken and some auto- 
graphs given and then we were up on 
deck again, with the men lined up at the 
gangway, standing in mock attention 
in their heavy white sweaters and_bell- 
bottoms, and Robin shaking each hand 
and saying thank you again and then 
bouncing down the companionway to the 
dock. Overhead, looming dark against 
the sky, were the giant cranes which load 
ships with cargo and which earlier today 
had dipped their booms in ceremonial 
salute to Robin Knox-Johnston. 

“Back to the Marine, you bloody Pon- 
gos!” cried Robin and it was into the 
cars and across the rattling planks of the 
dock and on into the town again, undét 
the flags and pennants still strung across 
the roads, and finally back to Lower Quay 
Hill and the tall chimney called the 
King’s Pipe where they used to burn 
contraband tobacco, past the harbor mas- 
ter’s office, now dark, and at last to the 
Chain Locker once again, The ceremonies 
were over at last. The first pint, the first 
bath, the first steak were done. Now there 
some girls to be hugged and kissed and 
kissed again and there was some Gilbert 
and Sullivan to be sung and old jokes 
to be revived and friends to be whacked 
and insulted and laughter to be enjoyed. 
The journey was oyer—and tomorrow 
fame would come. Tonight was just for 
old time's sake. | —Charles N. Barnard 


Note: Jn the near future, TRUE expects 
to publish excerpts from Robin Knox- 
Johnston’s book about the journey 
around the world. 
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NOW—A GENIUS PILL 
[Continued from page 53) 


covered that, though short periods of re- 
call could be blacked out by concussion, 
long-term memory was virtually inde- 
structible. “The classic proof.” says Dr. 
Laurence Weiskrantz. an American who 
is professor of psychology at Oxford Uni- 
versity, England, “is that, if you lower the 
brain and body temperatures of animals 
so that the mental electricity is, as it were. 
shut off. they will still retain their mem- 
ory of preyious events when they are 
revived.” 


Scientists now believe that all brain 
activity is chemical. and they have sub- 
stantiated this theory by injecting drugs 
into various parts of the brain and pro- 
ducing to order such emotional responses 
as sexual desire, maternal affection, anger, 
fear, thirst, hunger. They believe that 
memory is likewise a process involving a 
chemical change in the brain cells—al- 
though no one is quite certain about the 
nature of the change. 

Although there are several different 
stages in the technical process of learning 
—receivying facts, storing them and _re- 
calling them—the key to intelligence 
probably lies in the transfer of informa- 
tion from what psychologists call the 
“short-term"” store, where you remem- 
ber things for only a few hours, or even 
minutes, before forgetting them, to the 
“long-term” or permanent store, where it 
is available for future recall when needed. 

This transfer process takes time; esti- 
mates range from a few minutes to three 
hours, although the guess most in favor 
is around 30 minutes. The most promis- 
ing brainpills are those “memory enhanc 
ers” that aim at speeding up the process, 
by stimulating activity within the nerve 
cells of the brain. 

This theory was the cornerstone of 
Glasky’s first series of experiments. con- 
ducted five years ago when he was affili- 
ated with Abbott Laboratories, and later 
reported upon in a paper he delivered to 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and published in 
the AAAS's prestigious journal Science. 

In these experiments, Glasky injected 
rats with a substance whose primary in- 
gredient was a compound called Pemo- 
line. Then he put the animals, one by one, 
onto a metal grid, and after sounding a 
buzzer, passed a slight electric shock 
through the grid. The rats could escape 
only by jumping onto a small platform. 
The question was, how long would it 
take them to “get smart” to the fact that 
the buzzer was a warning of a forthcom- 
ing unpleasant experience? 


i Necordang to the researchers, the rats 
who had been injected with Pemoline got 
smart very fast indeed. They only had 
to experience the shock two or three 
times before they figured out that the 
platform was the only healthy place to 
be. But their undrugged cage mates had 
to be shocked as many as seven times be- 
fore the message similarly dawned. 
Moreover Pemoline provided the ani- 
mals with longer and better memories. 
When the researchers put the rats back 
on the grid the next morning—and in the 
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life of a rat, one night is a relatively 
long time—the animals who had scored 
high the previous day remained far ahead. 
They needed no reminders, but leaped 
for the platform as soon as they heard 
the warning buzzer. The others had to 
learn the hard way all over again. 


What does this mean in human terms? 
If Pemoline did the same for people as 
for the rats, it could almost triple the 
speed of learning—and provide a_phe- 
nomeénal memory to retain the knowledge 
as well. A high-school student might fin- 
ish a semester of math in five weeks. If 
he had been taking the drug since kinder- 
garten, he might cover 12 years of edu 
cation in four years. He might get his 
high-school diploma at age 10. 

Dr. James McGaugh’'s experiments at 
the Irvine campus of the University of 
California, 40 miles south of Los Angeles, 
have produced equally surprising find- 
ings. The craggy, handsome McGaugh, 
the college's acting dean of biological 
sciences, has been pursuing a different 
theory. Whereas Glasky and others have 
administered drugs before training, so 
that the brain is under the drug's in- 
fluence when it receives information, Mc 
Gaugh has dosed his subjects after train- 
ing, during the crucial period when the 
transfer from short-term to long-term 
memory is taking place. 

In one experiment, McGaugh’s stu- 
dents put mice. one by one. into a box 
that contained two alleys. one of them 
white, the other black. At the end of 
one alley was a food reward. The mice 
had to figure out how to reach the food. 
and were scored on the number of errors 
they made in doing so. 


A the end of the training session, half 
the mice were injected with strychnine, a 
nerye stimulant that is poisonous in 
large quantities but in small amounts 
is an ingredient in several products sold 
over drugstore counters. 

The next morning—by which time the 
strychnine had been metabolized into the 
system, so that the animals were no 
longer technically drugged—the mice were 
again placed into the maze, The effect of 
the strychnine was marked. At certain 
dose leyels, the drugged animals made 
only one-fifth as many errors as the con- 
trol group. Or, put another way, their 
performance was raised 500 percent above 
normal. If Pemoline could take a child 
to high-school graduation by the age of 
10, then strychnine might do it before 
he was nine. 

McGaugh has also produced similar 
results with drugs potentially less dan- 
gerous than strychnine. For example, 
there is Metrazol, more commonly used 
to induce convulsions in human mental 
patients; and Picrotoxin, an antidote to 
barbiturate poisoning employed in hos- 
pitals for treating attempted suicides: 
and the amphetamines. which McGaugh 
has not yet completed studying “although 
we're pretty sure our results will be simi- 
lar to those of other drugs.” 

Other tests indicate that which drug 
is finally selected may not be as impor- 
tant as how the drugs are prescribed, 
Their effect on subjects varies consider- 
ably. Female animals, for instance. can 
tolerate larger quantities of certain drugs, 
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yet in general seem not to score as high as 
males. Some drugs produce fantastic 
memories when administered in certain 
quantities, but when the dose is increased, 
performance falls below normal. Then a 
further increase reverses the effect again 
and sends the learning capacity to record 
peaks, 

Some researchers believe that, as they 
hecome more accomplished, they will be 
able to affect specific areas of the brain 
function—to step up creative thinking, 
for example, or to provide a brilliant un- 
derstanding of practical mathematical 
problems. And others theorize that it 
might be possible to provide infants with 
brainpills while their brains are develop- 
ing, and thus build in permanently high 


Q's. 


Dr. Donald Stein, a former student of 
McGaugh’s, has been exploring this hy- 
pothesis at Clark University, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. He gave three groups of 
laboratory rats daily doses of strychnine 
at different stages of development. Those 
between 25 and 50 days old when treated 
displayed a speed of learning far higher 
than that of the others. Galifornia’s Sid- 
ney Zamenhoff has gone even further 
and injected pregnant rats with pituitary 
growth hormone, thus stimulating the 
brains of embryos still in the womb. 

These experiments obviously portend 
some rather drastic changes in society in 
the future. Equally far-reaching changes 
are foreshadowed by certain other expe- 
riments, which indicate that persons who 
start off with a high 1Q may not benefit 
as much from brainpills as those who start 
lower on the scale. “There is,” says Dr. 
J. Lawrence Angel, curator of physical 
anthropology at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, “a top limit on genius which drug 
stimulation cannot extend, The 
thoughts in too developed a brain will 
tend to interfere with each other, and 
will paralyze effective action,” 

One of those who established this 
point in the laboratory was James Mc 
Gaugh. He gave shots of Metrazol to two 
strains of mice—one group of which was 
better at running mazes than the other. 

Given Metrazol, the better performers 
improved on their original high standard, 
but hit a saturation point early, The 
poorer strain improved much more dra- 
matically. They never quite caught up 
with their cage mates in performance, 
but the margin between them was much 
narrower than before. 

Glasky later bolstered McGaugh’s find- 
ings in work with older people in a New 
York hospital. He says; “The individuals 
whose performance was poor before they 
started the course were those who seemed 
io benefit most from the drug.” 


Burt perhaps a more ominous kind of 
brainpill is that now being studied at the 
University of Michigan and at New York's 
\lbert Einstein College of Medicine. 
Here, scientists using an antibiotic called 
Puromycin have succeeded in inhibiting 
memory, or stopping the transfer of in- 
formation from the short-term store to 
the Jong-term store, thus creating a lim- 
ited mentality. Under the influence of 
Puromycin, the test animals behave com- 
pletely normally, their brains operate 
well and they have adequate short-term 
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memory. But they are unable to build a 
permanent inventory of remembered 
facts. 

The significance of these studies is ap- 
parent: what a person remembers of lis 
past experience is his guide in absorb- 
ing and analyzing new experiences. With- 
out memory, he cannot relate to people 
or to events. Thus, in the wrong hands, 
Puromycin could be an evil tool, used to 
produce persons who had no memory of 
what happened yesterday, and no real 
way of judging what they were doing— 
or what was being done to them. 

How soon are brainpills likely to move 
out of the laboratory and onto public 
sale—and what is likely to be done to 
restrict, control or channel their effects 
on society? Although most experiments 
to date have been with animals, no one 
doubts a pill for people is practical. Doc. 
tor Krech estimates the date as ‘‘five to 
10 years off; other scientists place it fur- 
ther in the future. McGaugh, Glasky and 
some others say the work is much too pre- 
liminary to make predictions—or to be 
concerned about the long-range dangers, 
if any. 


On the other hand, Dr. Donald MacKay 
of Keele University, England, author of 
many papers on the brain, wrote recently 
in Science Journal: “The possibilities of 
misapplication of the results of brain 
science are already [frightening to many 
people. Could it be, they ask, that here 
at last we face the ultimate Pandora's 
box. a secret whose uncovering would 
be the destruction of human society? 
Has brain research gone far enough, if 
not too far, already?” 

The more apprehensive scientists like 
MacKay foresee a brainpill world in 
which there might be supercriminals, a la 
lan Fleming’s Goldfinger, or a new Hitler 
might ride to power by manipulating the 
minds of the people. At the least, they 
see a topsy-turvy world of work in which 
the laborers would be as intelligent—or 
more so—than their supervisors; garbage 
collectors might he hard to come by, With 
children able to complete high-school 
studies by nine, college by 10, and receive 
doctorates by 12, there would obviously 
be a considerable disjointure of the edu- 
cational system—and the family, too. 

On the other hand, some psychologists 
tend to discount these dire predictions. 
They point out that other current exper- 
iments—the work in genetics, for in- 
stance—have similar potential for mis- 
chief. McGaugh especially views the 
brainpill as the beginning of a new kind 
of therapy. “Drugs might be used to cor- 
rect learning and memory deficiencies,” 
he says, “in the same way that corrective 
lenses are now used to correct visual de- 
fects.” 

Other scientists visualize the use of 
brainpills to treat criminals. A bank rob- 
ber, for instance, might be sentenced to 
a two-year course of drugs instead of be- 
ing placed behind bars. He could then 
be conditioned to a useful role in society 
while he is kept out of trouble. 

However, everyone agrees that some 
form of control will definitely be estab- 
lished—you won't really just stroll into a 
drugstore and hand a prescription for 
brainpills to the pharmacist. The best 
guess seems to be that when brainpills 


actually come to pass asa usable commod- 
ity, some sort of national commission will 
already have been established, to deal not 
only with the ethics of brainpills but 
those of transplants, genetic selection, 
and the like. 


Meanwhile, there is one school of re- 
search that is working, not merely on 
drugs to stimulate the mental mecha- 
nisms, but on techniques to make learn- 
ing unnecessary. If them experiments are 
successful, you’d just swallow the knowl- 
edge you need in a pill. 

The furthest-out of these experiment- 
ers is a Hungarian-born neurologist 
named Dr. Georges Ungar of Baylor Uni- 
versity. Ungar claims to be able to chem- 
ically transfer knowledge from one animal 
to another. 

In one experiment the neurologist ham- 
mered a metal plate until a group of 
laboratory rats became so accustomed to 
the 70 decibels of sound that they no 
longer even winced. Then he killed them. 
extracted their brains and injected the 
extract into other animals. ‘The idea was 
to see whether the treated animals would 
now react to the hammer as though they 
had heard it before. 

Ungar’s findings were remarkable. [His 
test animals showed less than half as 
much “startle” as another group of un- 
treated “‘controls.” 

Ungar maintains that information— 
even something as vague as recognition 
of a noise—is chemically constituted. 
When you learn something, your brain 
undergoes some type of chemical change- 
What's more, Ungar claims to have ana- 
lyzed the chemical makeup of one type of 
memory—morphine tolerance—and to 
have pinpointed the eight amino acids 
that make up the substance that renders 
the animal more tolerant to the drug. 

“| haye just to discover the sequence,” 
he says, “and then I will be able to syn- 
thesize it.’ By which he means that he 
will be able to make the chemical of 
morphine tolerance in a test tube. And 
once he can do that, he will open the way 
to laboratory manufacture of other mem- 
ories. 

These projections are difheult for an 
ordinary mind to comprehend without 
the assistance of a brainpill. It could 
mean the end of education as we know 
it today. If you wanted to be a lawyer, 
you'd just buy a vial of pills. If you 
wanted to vacation in Mexico, you'd just 
buy a knowledge of Spanish in capsule 
form. 


Where will it all lead the human race? 
Gordon Rattray Taylor, in his book The 
Biological Time Bomb, suggests one an- 
swer. Questioning whether “an enlarged 
brain might not carry man above some 
threshold as yet uncrossed,” he writes, 
“When the brain became large enough 
and complex enough for speech, man di- 
verged from the animals. Men with still 
better brains might haye capacities which 
they cannot even envisage and as such 
would constitute a different species, even 
a different order of beings from our- 
selves.” 

In other words, superkids brought up 
on brainpills might become so bright 
they are no longer humiun. 

—Michael Pearson 
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UNCLE SAM & UNCLE TOM: 
THE LIFE OF THE BLACK GI 
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and-pepper hair is cropped just a quarter 
of an inch short of a clean shaye. When 
he opens his eyes wide, the whites shine 
like beacons around their hazel lenses. In 
appearance, if not in profession, he is 
what proud Negroes have in mind when 
they say “Black is beautiful.” As com- 
mander of the crack 199th Light Infantry 
Brigade posted near Saigon—a post he is 
about to leave as TRUE goes to press— 
he is the most admired combat general in 
Viet Nam. 

General Dayison is a paradox who 
stands, curiously, at both the apex and 
the nadir of Negro aspirations, depend- 
ing on which side of the ghetto street you 
come from, To middle-class Negroes striv- 
ing upward within a white society, join- 
ing rather than revolting against the in- 
stitutions which haye so oppressed their 
forebears, he has made it big in what 
historically has been the most reactionary 
and racist of all institutions in the United 
States. In climbing from a Negro college 
ROTC commission to his position as 
the first Negro combat general in the 
history of the United States Army, Davi- 
son has had nothing going for him but 
talent, professional skill and determina- 
tion; he did not have the “acceptable” 
good looks of a Harry Belafonte, the 
Branch Rickey patronage of a Jackie 
Robinson or the powerful literary coterie 
of an Eldridge Cleaver. 

“T feel that if there is such a thing as 
a challenge by the white man,” Davison 
told me in a recent interview at his ad- 
vance command post southwest of Saigon, 
“that I have met him on his own terms, 
at his own game, and I’ye won a major 
success. I don't believe that anyone has 
given me a damned thing. I may not really 
have deserved being a general officer— 
that was for someone else to decide. But 
I know one damned thing: I haye done 
as well, achieved as much, as the large 
percentage of officers in the Army. 

“Goddamit, every morning when I get 
up to shave, I can look myself in the 
eye and I know damned well, first, I 
have never knowingly tried to hurt any- 
body, and, second, I have never run away 
from trouble. I wonder if Eldridge 
Cleaver can say the same thing.” 

We were talking about Cleaver because 
last fall on the day Fred Davison was 
promoted to general in Viet Nam, I was 
sitting on the back seat of Eldridge’s new 
beige four-door Plymouth Fury. Cleaver 
was skimming through the San Francisco 
Chronicle while waiting for his wife 
Kathleen to join us for the drive to Oak- 
land, where he faced a court hearing in 
connection with his militant activities 
in the Black Panther Party. 

“Here, look at this,” he exclaimed, 
pointing to a short news story about 
Davison’s promotion. “Another god- 
damned Uncle Tom got promoted by the 
pig power structure. No, he isn’t even 
that. He’s a mother—in’ bootlicker.” 

“Haye you met him?" I asked. 

“I don't have to know him to know 
he's a bootlicker. If the Establishment 
let him make general, he has to be.” 

His reaction to Fred Davison is not 
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merely an isolated one. It even exists in 
the Army. A few months ago, one of Gen- 
eral Davison's fellow Negro officers in 
Viet Nam startled an embarrassed Saigon 
command by damning the American mili- 
tary as “the biggest citadel of racism on 
the face of the earth.” In his bitter swan 
song, before being hustled prematurely 
out of Viet Nam for early retirement 
from the Army, Maj. Lavell Merritt al- 
luded to Davison when he said: 

“I'm sick and tired of hearing black 
colonels and an infamous black general 
say that everything is fine and that there 
is tremendous progress being made in 
the way of attitudes toward black people 
in the Army.” 

Another officer, West Point graduate 
Maj. Lewis Oliver. resigned from the 
Air Force for the same reasons not long 
before Merritt proclaimed his heresy. 
Thousands of black soldiers, both draftees 
and yolunteers, have uttered the same 
complaint since the integration of the 
armed forces in the early 1950's. Even 
General Davison, while somewhat muted, 
has spoken out on the subject. 

“I don't delude myself that complete 
equality exists in the Army. It doesn’t.” 
he told me. “I don’t delude myself that 
the Negro is judged strictly upon the 
basis of his credentials, the schools from 
which he graduated, or the jobs that he 
has held. In many cases it’s the require- 
ment for the Negro to ‘do more’ to prove 
his ability. 

“But policy-wise, the Army has made 
so much progress it’s out of this world.” 


Ie truth, the progress toward racial 
harmony and complete equality within 
the Armed Forces is “out of this world,” 
if one looks upon this world as the urban 
domestic scene with its increasingly 
wretched racial separatism. No  institu- 
tion in America has moved more quickly 
and completely toward a single society 
free, at least, of oyert official discrimina- 
tion against black people. Nor has any 
of our institutions, with the possible ex- 
ception of the Christian church, had far- 
ther to go in breaking its own racist 
traditions. 

Like the church, however, what is ex- 
pressed around the altar isn’t always 


practiced in the streets. Most Negro ser- 
vicemen within the United States are 
just as much victimized by off-base racism 
as their civilian brothers in terms of poor 
housing and other forms of discrimina- 
tion. A black platoon sergeant at Fort 
Jackson, South Carolina, is no better off 
in that respect than a Negro clerk in 
nearby Columbia. Haye we exported this 
bitter problem with our Armed Forces 
overseas? 

I have just returned from a two-month 
study for True of the state of race rela- 
tions among our troops in Asia. Begin- 
ning in the Pentagon with then Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense Jack Mos- 
kowitz, responsible for enforcing civil 
rights policy in the Armed Forces, I talked 
to many black and white servicemen in 
the field in Viet Nam, in Korea, on the 
hidden battlefronts of the secret war in 
Laos, and on R&R in the “soul” bars of 
Bangkok and the Suzy Wong joints of 
Hong Kong. Before undertaking this as- 
signment, I spent the better part of two 
months among militant blacks, including 
the Black Panthers, in San Francisco. 
As a white reporter I did not delude my- 
self with the notion that everyone | 
talked to leveled with me. Many black 
soldiers put me on, or put me off by 
“shuckin’ and jivin'’” with torrents of 
meaningless talk. Sometimes they slipped 
into “Signify,” the oblique ghetto patois 
whose meaning is clear to the brothers 
but not to a middle-class white listener. 
In a small bar on Trinh Minh The Street 
in the Khanh Hoi section of Saigon— 
called “Soul City” because the bar and 
soul restaurant patrons are almost exclu- 
sively black servicemen—I had this ex- 
change: 

“You a correspondent, man? You must 
meet a lot of interestin’ people. Ain’t no 
black reporters here, are there?” said a 
Negro sergeant. 

“Not many, but there’s Wallace Terry 
of Time,” I began, “and Tom Johnson 
was here for The New York Times, 
ANIC ye eee 

“Hey, man, I'l tell ya’,” he interrupted 
loudly for the benefit of the patrons 
down the bar. “You wanna’ write some- 
thin’, you just say there ain’t no segrega- 
tion in the foxholes. Ain't that right, 
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brothers?” he called out. “There ain't 
no segregation in the foxholes,” 

“Yeah... .. Right... . Dig,” came the 
laconic response of a dozen fatigue-clad 
black soldiers, and I knew I was being 
had. These were rear-area troops, not 
combat soldiers. 

In front-line units where constant i- 
security drives men much closer together 
than routine work in a rear area, racial 
incidents and separatism are virtually, 
unheard of, although combat units gen- 
erally contain a far greater percentage 
of black soldiers than the Army as it 
whole, This fact, coupled with the shame- 
fully disproportionate share of Negro 
casualties in Viet Nam during 1966 and 
1967 (when Negroes made up as much as 
25 percent of the casualty lists) was so 
elaringly out of line that the Army de- 
liberately cut back on black combat 
iroop assignments last year. At present. 
about 13 percent of the servicemen 
killed in action in Viet Nam are Negroes. 
The percentage of Negroes in all Army 
units in Viet Nam is 11.7, Combat units 
which once averaged about 25 percent 
Negro (some elite units ran as high as 
15 percent), now contain an average of 
just under 20 percent in their ranks. 

The sergeant in the Soul City bar was 
putting me on for two reasons. First and 
perfectly understandably, he wanted me 
to get out of the bar so he and his fel- 
low GI's could relax without feeling as 
if they were in a white reporter's fish- 
bowl. Second, for my edification and his 
own amusement, he delivered a_ state- 
ment with a broad ironic twist, under- 
scoring the fact that while there is little 
discrimination or racial hostility on duty 
and particularly in combat, off-duty 
separation in rear areas, especially in 
Saigon, is quite pronounced. But it is not 
a “segregation” in any way similar to the 
ghettoization of American cities. 

he off-base separatism in such places 
as Danang, Cam Ranh Bay, Saigon, Bang- 
kok, Seoul and Hong Kong is almost en- 
tirely the result of black GI's seeking the 
exclusive company of other black GI's in 
surroundings of their own choosing. 

“They're simply tired of going to clubs 
dominated by whites and hearing coun- 
iry and western music, middle-class white 
conversation, the whole white ‘thing,’ ” 
says Moskowitz. “ ‘Let's have some soul,’ 
they say, and pretty soon you have all- 
black clubs. It’s the same natural desire 
for identity that you find in the society 
at large.” 


ln some cases, too, it is a separatism 
born out of bitter experience with a small 
percentage of unreconstructed white fel- 
low servicemen who take some perverse 
delight in surreptitiously and sometimes 
openly provoking racial hostility. While 
there have been no noteworthy racially 
motivated incidents or riots in the 
months immediately before my visit to 
Viet Nam, several crises and near crises 
last year underscored the degree to which 
a few mean-spirited whites can provoke 
violence among: blacks. 

In the enlisted men’s heads at the 
Navy's Gamp Tien Sha in Danang last 
fall, for example, insulting grafiti began 
appearing over the urinals. Obviously 
the work of at most a few white sailors, 
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one particularly crude drawing showed a 
male figure labeled “white man” copu- 
lating with an ill-sketched female figure 
labeled “black woman.” Negro sailors, 
led by a militant Navy fireman and ex- 
UCLA student named Ronald Washing: 
ton, hit the roof, because the head had 
just been painted to erase earlier slurs 
scrawled by white sailors. “I wouldn't 
compare a gook to a nigger,” read one 
of them, “Niggers suck,” read another. 
lo the hundreds of black sailors and 
Marines at Tien Sha, it was too much. 

“A guy can't even go to the bathroom 
without being reminded he’s black,” said 
Washington. 

“Tye come 10,000 miles to find out 
that as far as a lot of white guys around 
are concerned, I’m still just a nigger, 
not a human being.” another sailor told 
correspondents. 


Betore the Navy command could crack 
down on racist whites and open a dia- 
logue with the offended black sailors, 
tempers flared and there were two mildly 
violent incidents, either one of which 
could have flared up into a major riot. 
In one brawl, four white and nine black 
servicemen mixed it up without serious 
damage to any of them, In another, an 
obstreperous white sailor intruded on a 
protest meeting of blacks and, according 
to one of the Negro sailors, yelled “nig 
ger, nigger, nigger.” All but one of the 
black sailors left the area to avoid trou- 
ble, The remaining Negro sailor decked 
the white intruder, who was found to be 
carrying a chain concealed as a weapon. 
The white sailor was later arrested and 
drew six months in the brig. 

The Navy's response to the simmering 
crisis was a bit slow in coming, but once 
begun it was effective, The commander 
of enlisted men at the Naval Support 
Activity there, Gmdr. Linus Wensman, be- 
oan meeting regularly with Washington 
and other Negroes to air their grievances, 
while making it clear to white sailors 
that proyocative misbehavior would not 
be tolerated. Liquor service at Navy 
clubs was temporarily suspended and, 
among other things, Wensman ordered 
the disfigured walls of the EM heads re- 
painted several times to erase insulting 
graffiti, He also appointed a pair of senior 
enlisted men’s advisers, one a black chiel 
petty officer and the other a white chief, 
to improve communications between the 
men and their commanders. Overt racist 
incidents became rare, and, at the time I 
was there, there had been no major in- 
cident at Danang since. It is important 
to note, I think, that the Navy incidents 
were not touched off by black militants, 
up-tight against authority. 

But the most highly publicized, and 
certainly the worst racial outburst of the 
Viet Nam war apparently was. It ex- 
ploded last August at the Long Binh 
Detention Genter. dubbed the LB] (for 
Long Binh Jail) by Army men. The LB] 
is a huge prison compound at a major 
U.S. base area 20 miles north of Saigon. 
Some Army men refer to the LB] as a 
“little Leavenworth,” but conditions at 
Long Binh were far worse at the time of 
the riot than they have been at Leaven- 
worth in many years. It is a “field” prison, 
with unpleasant, temporary buildings 
crowded inside a stockade fence. Ideal 


capacity is about 1410 inmates. Maximum 
capacity, according to the Army, is 577- 
Last August the inmate population was 
720, some of whom were long-termers 
crowded into tenis and barracks on the 
prison ground which alternates according 
io season between dust and sticky mud. 

Racially motivated incidents ranging 
from minor slurs to murders are far more 
common in even the best run prisons than 
they are in the society at large, because 
prisoners tend to come from the lowest 
segments of society, black and white. In 
military prisons, with harsher discipline 
and distinctly unpleasant surroundings. 
racial frictions are @€ven more  pro- 
nounced. 

At Long Binh they were aggravated by 
overcrowding, wretched conditions and 
what an official Army report called “ra- 
cial tensions in the United States stirring 
the Negro element to take action against 
authority.” 

Less formal «accounts say the riot 
broke out on the night of August 29th 
when a number o! black prisoners got 
high on amphetamines and pot which had 
been smuggled into the compound. Sud- 
denly, they rushed at white prisoners with 
cries of “Kill the chucks!” Soon they had 
overpowered guards, set fire to a number 
of buildings and tents, wounded the camp 
commander, Lt. Col. Vernon Johnson, 
and beaten Py Edward O. Haskett, a 
white prisoner, to death. About 200 black 
and Spanish-American prisoners re- 
mained defiant the next morning and 
were herded into a feuced-off section ol 
the LBJ. Many of them put on home- 
made African costumes and war paint 
and generally raised hell in their barbed 
wire compound for up to three weeks, 
when the last of the rioters capitulated to 
prison officials. 


Betatedly the Army cleaned up the 
Long Binh Jail and drastically cut the 
prison population by shipping 80 long- 
termers off to Leavenworth and another 
150 to military detention centers in Oki- 
pawa and Hawaii. Fifteen of the rioters 
were brought to trial, two for murder in 
the death of Private Haskett, and 13 on 
charges of mutiny. Most of those tried 
so far have received sentences ranging 
from six to 15 years, 

There have been numerous other inci- 
dents, most of them minor, inyolying 
black troops in Asia, but often it is dil- 
ficult to determine just how much in- 
fluence “racism’ has had in’ sparking 
them. In northeast Laos, for example. 
a Negro sergeant attached fo the assist- 
ant military attaché at Sam Thong, was 
shot in the head as he sat drinking in a 
native hut. He survived the wound, but 
was immediately evacuated. White offi- 
cials feared assigning another Negro to 
the post beeause they suspected that the 
native Laotian who shot him was reflect 
ing “exported” racism learned from 
white Americans working in the area. 
\fter an investigation, it developed rhat 
the sergeant had been playing around 
with his attacker's woman and the ol- 
fended lover took the classic revenge. 
The only real racism involved was in the 
unwarranted assumption of white Ameri- 
can ofhcials, 

Within the military society on duty, 
instances of overt discrimination are in- 
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creasingly rare. he reason, according: to 
Moskowitz and his chief assistant, emi- 
nent Negro lawyer Dr. Howard Bennett. 
is simple, 

“We have a disciplined society in the 
military.” explains Moskowitz, “and you 
get into trouble if you get out of hand.” 

“More and more commanders are 
giving a serious ‘threshold orientation,’ " 
says Bennett. “That is, they're catching 
these young men when they come into 
their units and saying very clearly, ‘This 
isn’t the sort of stuff we're going to have 
in the Armed Forces. You're not going 
to indulge in the kind of stereotyped 
thinking and behavior you may have 
brought with you from civilian life.’ ” 

Where commanders practice that se- 
viously and force their men to live up 
to Defense Department and individual 
service regulations banning any form of 
discrimination, the system works very 
well, indeed, Probably the best and most 
understandable example in the Army 
is General Davison's 199th Light Infan- 
try Brigade. The Negro commander talks 
every Friday with newly assigned troops 
in his unit. 

“T deliberately take up their relation- 
ship with each other as the last item,” 
he says. “I announce, in no uncertain 
terms, brigade and Army policy. I point 
out that we're not fools, and we know 
the problem exists. | point out further 
that we also recognize the fact that dis- 
crimination can take many forms—so 
subtle that often the only two people 
who are aware of it are the person who 
discriminates and the person who is the 
target. 

"You see, I've been practicing being 
black for 50 years, and there are not a 
helluva lot of ways that you can discrim- 
inate against me that I can't discern. This 
is brigade policy: that if | am ever made 
aware of any person taking advantage 
of anyone because of his race or color 
no matter whether the guilty person is 
white or black—it makes no difference— 
I will use every bit of authority that I 
have to punish him as severely as T can 
possibly do it. I'm talking in terms of 
years, not days or months of punishment,” 

So far, no one in Davison’s unit has 
tested his determination to have abso- 
lute racial equality in the 199th, For what 
it's worth, morale in his unit is among 
the highest of any outfit in Viet Nam. 
and 1 didn’t find a single GI with an un- 
kind thing to say about him. 

Historically, the American military has 
been a reservoir of racism. Beginning with 
attempts by George Washington's head- 
quarters to exclude Negroes from the 
Continental Army because southern 
slaveholders protested at seeing their 
property risked in battle (5,000 ulti- 
mately served, mostly as combat foot sol- 
diers) , and ranging through Gen. Dwight 
D, Eisenhower's defense of the Army's 
segregationist policies in 1948 (‘There 
is race prejudice in this country. ... When 
you pass a law to get somebody to like 
someone, you have trouble’) the mili- 
tary was a rotten place for a Negro to 
serve his country. 

Even Abraham Lincoln was reluctant 
to use Negroes in the Union armies until 
his Emancipation Proclamation in 1863. 
Immediately after the Civil War, black 
men got a better break, if you can call 
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it that, largely as the resuli of the Re- 
publican Party seeking Negro support 
in the Reconstruction South. Two all- 
black cavalry and two infantry units were 
organized and sent West to kill Indians, 
a task which they performed so efficiently 
that Negro soldiers of the units won 20 
Medals of Honor. 

During World War I, two all-Negro 
divisions were sent to France, along with 
a secret official memorandum from the 
American command to French leaders 
warning them to avoid “intimacy between 
French officers and black officers” because 
“the black man is regarded by the white 
Americans as an inferior being... .” One 
of the divisions, the 93rd, was broken up 
into small units which fought valorously 
with a French division. The other, the 
92nd, made up mostly of ill-trained Negro 
draftees and led for the most part by 
white officers who had fouled up in other 
units, performed poorly. 

World War IL, fought in the name of 
freedom from tyranny for. «all men, of- 
fered Negroes more of the same. At the 
outset of the war. when an official Army 
War College study described blacks as 
having “less developed mental capaci- 
ties,” there were only five officers and 
5,000 Negro enlisted men left in the 
Army’s all-black units. Only two of the 
officers, Benjamin O. Davis and his name- 
sake son, who ultimately became the first 
Negro generals in the Army and Air 
Force respectively, were in combat 
branches. Of the more than half-million 
Negroes inducted during the war, the 
majority were quite deliberately assigned 
to the military version of “nigger work" 
in port battalions, truck companies and 
service unils. Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox refused to allow Negroes in any 
role other than as messmen, 

About the only important general who 
had a kind word to say for black soldiers 
was George §. Patton, who told his Negro 
tankers, “I don’t care what color you are, 
so long as you go up there and kill those 
Kraut sonsabitches.” 

President Truman broke the dam of 
segregation in 1948 with an Executive 
Order demanding “equality of treatment 
and opportunity” in the Armed Forces, 
but he did it only in response to politi- 
cal pressure spearheaded at the Demo- 
cratic Convention that year by then Min- 
neapolis Mayor Hubert Humphrey. It 
was four years before segregation finally 
ended following a study, by the brilliant 
Korea combat leader Brig. Gen. John 
“Mike” Michaelis, of the notorious 
“Deuce-Four” Regiment, the 24th, 

The 24th had built an unenyiable rec- 
ord of weakness in combat and even 
chided itself with sel-derogatory “bug 
out” jokes and a song called “The Bug- 
out Blues.” It lost more weapons to the 
enemy than any other unit in Korea. 

Michaelis observed that any segregated 
unit, “whether it be a squad, platoon, 
company or battalion, is incapable of 
producing satisfactory results during pe- 
riods of sustained combat.” Without 
delving into the social conditions and 
psychological wounds of segregation that 
caused the weakness, he pointed out that 
“there is no color line in a foxhole” and 
cited an experiment in integration with- 
in his own 25th Division. “These Negroes 
were integrated down to the lowest tac- 
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tical unit, the squad, and in this capacity 
have proyed satisfactory. Some have been 
promoted, others have been decorated.” 

The process of eliminating segregation 
in the military, however slow in coming, 
was complete by the mid-1950's, but dis- 
crimination against black servicemen and 
the pitifully few black officers in the serv- 
ices continued. (The record since has 
improved dramatically, but black officers 
still make up a relatively small percent- 
age of the totals. The Army now has 
about 6,000, the Navy about 400, the 
Marines around 200, and the Air Force 
close to 3,000. Together they total a litle 
over two percent of the officer strength of 
the Armed Forces.) Relations between 
white and black officers and men for some 
years remained wary. 

“T had a Negro captain working lor 
ine.” one white colonel told me, “and he 
wasn’t worth a good goddam. but 1 felt 
like | had to treat him with kid gloves, 
eyen give him better elficiency reports 
than he deserved, because | was afraid 
he would scream discrimination if 1 
chewed him out as I should have. That 
was seven or cight years ago. Today 1] 
wouldn't hesitate to Tet him have it, 
Nowadays I try my damnedest not to dis 
criminate ie any way. 1 think you'll find 
that’s true of the big percentage of officers 
whether they're black or white” 

Generally I did find that to be true in 
every U.S. military area I visited in the 
Far East. Among the black officers and 
enlisted men to whom | talked. almost 
all who were willing to be candid about 
their feclings were only mildly concerned 
about racism in the military. But they 
were angrily concerned about civilian 
vacism. 

“Look. Major Merritt wasn't just blow- 
ing off steam. Sure. there’s racism in the 
\rmy.” said a black captain in Saigon’s 
MACGV headquarters. “The kids you've 
got in the Army are the same kids you've 
got on the streets back home. They're 
bound to have most of the same attitudes 
they came in with, But the system works 
against that now. and most places you 
go. the commanders really mean it. You 
get a lot of subtle, person-to-person stuff 
in the Army just like everyplace else. But 
if some dumb white man really gets out 
of hand. the system comes down on him 
like a blanket. Merritt was all charged up 
because there is still some discrimination 
in the Army, and if he felt it was all that 
bad, I don’t blame him for doing what he 
did, But compared to New York or Chi- 
cago or Oakland. this is heaven. I don’t 
worry any more about racism in the 
Army. The thing that bothers me now 
is whether my Army life is too good, 
whether I'm hiding here when things 
are getting worse for my people back 
home.” 

I asked him if militant black leaders 
and separatist movements in the U.S. had 
changed or influenced the attitudes of 
black servicemen. 

“Of course they have. They've made us 
all more aware. And, as I said, they've 
probably bothered a lot of consciences 
more than mine. But I don't think you'll 
find any underground Black Panther cells 
or anything like that in the Army, The 
real effect has been in terms of aware- 
ness and pride.” 

Will black soldiers gravitate toward 


militant groups when they get out of the 
service? 

“Some of them will, sure,” he said. 
“But | don’t think you'll find many who 
will want to pick up guns and join a 
shooting revolution. RAM [the Revolu- 
tionary Action Movement] and the Black 
Panthers are kidding themselves if they 
think they will. Look, a Jot of these 
people have seen that integration can be 
pretty damned good, even with some of 
the problems you still have in the Army. 
They're not going to get out of here and 
start screaming ‘separausm.’ ” 

Not many take issue with his point of 
view, but some do, Fireman Washington, 
the black leader during the Tien Sha in- 
cidents, for example, has said that he 
would like to become a Panther when he 
gets oul. How many more servicemen 
share his view is anybody's guess. Not 
surprisingly I found none who would 
frankly say his future plans included vio- 
lence, threats of violence or active sup- 
port of any separatist organization. Black 
reporters such as The New York Times’ 
Tom Johnson and Time magazine's Wal- 
lace Terry, at the time of my yisit the only 
Negro correspondent in Viet Nam, haye 
understandably been more successful in 
getting candid opinions. But they, too, 
have found relatively little taste for 
extreme militant groups or the idea of 
black separatism among Negro service- 
men. Oddly enough, the most common at- 
titude was stated more boldly by the now 
retired militant Major Merritt than by 
most, when he said: 

“J don’t believe in black power, I'm not 
for a separate state such as some groups 
are advocating. I’m for true integration 
all over the world, I’m for it in the Army 
now, not 50 years from now.” 

General Davison, who sees the \meri- 
can military in terms of what he con- 
siders its extraordinary progress in racial 
harmony rather than in a dark contem- 
plation of lingering discrimination. 
summed up for me the attitude of the 
majority of black officers and enlisted 
men to whom I talked. He reflected both 
understanding for men like Merritt. who 
find any amount of prejudice intoler- 
able, and pride in the system and the 
Negro servicemen who have had a part 
in pushing it so far from its old racist 1a- 
ditions, 

“IP Major Merritt wants to think that 
way, okay,” Davison said. “IUs an escape 
for him. Maybe he was the victim of dis- 
crimination. | don’t say he wasn’t. I have 
seen many people who have been vic 
tims of discrimination in the Army. But 
on the other hand J look at it this way. 
He has come along at a time when there 
are opportunities that damned well didn't 
exist When I came along. . . . 

“For myself, I guess I’ve changed along 
with the Army. I’ve become a helluva 
lot more objective. more tolerant of 
people. The energy that I once put into 
frustration and anger and bitterness and 
even-mio-peeves and dislikes torus more. 
now to getting a job done. This system ts 
a good system. There are good people 
operating this system. 1 wish very much 
that our youngsters—our Negro young- 
sters—would realize that here the color 
of a man’s skin is no damned indicator 
of his internal qualities.” 

—Don A. Schanche 
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Order what you want. Refunds are guaranteed (except on personalized items). 


Prices include postage unless otherwise specified. 
You'll get speedier delivery if you include your Zip Code. 


LIGHTWEIGHT INFLATABLE CHAIR AND HAS- 
SOCK is made of heavy-duty vinyl. It may be 
stored in a drawer. Black. white. red. green. 
yellow, orange or blue. Specify first and 
second choices. Free pump included. Chair 
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Box 3-T, Essex. Connecticut 06426. 


TINY TOTE SOLID STATE cassette tape recorder 
has integrated circuits. Features pop-up but- 
ton for ejecting the cassette, level meter to 
indicate battery condition. Automatic record- 
ing level control. All one-touch operation. 
$125. Panasonic Corp., 200 Park Avenue, 
New York. N.Y. 10017. 


MINIATURE OLD AMERICAN CANNONS. High- 
ly detailed exact scale models with solid 
iron carriages and heavy brass barrels. Field 
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$4.95. Greenland Studios. 7007 Greenland 
Building, Miami. Florida 33147. 
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a permanent barrier against moisture yet 
allows the leather to breathe. Shoes. called 
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Shoe Corp.. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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In What Business of Your Own 
Can You MAKE BACK YOUR 


INITIAL INVESTMENT in as 
little as TWO WEEKS? 


You Can Do It When You’re a Successful 
MERLITE PRESTO SHINE DEALER! 


The initial investment in a Merlite Presto Shine Dealer- 
ship is so modest, and the earnings you can make are so 
surprisingly high, that it’s possible for you to earn back 
your initial investment in as little as 2 to 4 weeks! How many 
other business opportunities permit you to recoup so quickly? 


Imagine! You Offer a Genuine IhY 
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SIMONIZ PASTE WAX JOB 


When you’re a Merlite Presto Shine Dealer, the equipment 
which we supply you and the system which we teach you, 
enable you to clean, wax and polish a car with genuine 
Simoniz Paste Wax in as little as 20 minutes! You charge 
only $5.95 for this genuine Simoniz wax job—about 
the usual professional charge. Yet you make up to $5.75 
gross profit on every car! Weekly gross profit up to $500.00 
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and more is possible—as much as $25,000-$30,000 in a year! 


NOW, HERE’S WHAT WE OFFER YOU: 
|, REMARKABLE PATENTED INVENTION. 


You get authorized use of patented HM Polishing Machine 
(U.S. Patent No. 2,967,315), which amazingly duplicates 
the motion of the human hand, enables you to start with a 
dirty car and bring it to a lustrous, gleaming, protected 
Simoniz Wax finish within as little as 20 minutes! 


2. PERSONAL TRAINING IN YOUR AREA 
WITHOUT A PENNY OF RISK! 


Even before you decide to become a Merlite Presto Shine 
Dealer, we will send one of our skilled Instructors to train 
you in the use of the HM Polishing Machine and the aston- 
ishing Merlite Presto Shine speed method. So easy, even a 
child can do it, after a little training! After your personal 
instruction, if you decide not to become a Merlite Presto 
Shine Dealer, you’re not out a penny! You take no risk! 


3. PRACTICALLY NO OVERHEAD... 
YOU CAN WORK FROM YOUR HOME. 


The HM Polishing Machine operates on ordinary house current, 
so you can do all the work right at your home, if you wish, 
and save overhead expenses. Supplies and materials cost you 
about 20¢ per car, so your gross profit on a $5.95 Simoniz Wax 
job is approximately $5.75! 


4, START IN YOUR SPARE TIME, 


Many of our most successful Merlite Presto Shine Dealers held 
on to their full-time jobs, started out in spare time—evening's 
and weekends. Then, when they saw how much more money 
per hour they were making with Merlite Presto Shine, they 
went into full-time business of their own, and stopped punch- 
ing the timeclock. You can do it, too! 


5, TREMENDOUS DEMAND EVERYWHERE. 


Your astounding low $5.95 price draws a steady stream of 
motorist-customers. You also get big commercial accounts: new 
and used car dealers, fleet operators such as taxicabs, rent-a- 
cars, etc., plus service stations, garages and car washes. You 
need never run out of customers! 


COMPLETE PROSPECTUS—FREE ... 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY . 


MERLITE PRESTO SHINE CORP. 


1081 Bristol Road, Dept. Y-2S, Mountainside, New Jersey 07092 
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“Above you see one of our Merlite Presto Shine Dealerships, op- 
erated in conjunction with a parking lot. You can set up your 
own Merlite Presto Shine Dealership in practically any location— 
even at home.” 


Read What Merlite Presto Shine Dealers 
Say About This Great Opportunity: 


Larry Drain of Illinois: ‘Within 13 days of getting started, 

profits from the business paid for the initial investment— 

and that includes my TV and radio advertising. Since then 

I have been averaging between $1,000 and $1,300 a week! 

Because I cannot handle the business myself, | now have 3 
employees who work full time.” 
Peter J. Strikwerda of New York State: “Yesterday I did a 
60' x 12’ 1-year-old trailer. I hope this is a good beginning 
in this area, because it was accomplished with ease and 
resulted in a preat sense of satisfaction when I saw the 
trailer glistening, You can imagine the dirt, grime and film 
that had accumulated in one year. Now I would like to get 
3 more machines.” 
Dayid J. Paradise of Massachusetts: “Just two years ago my wife 
and I returned to Mass. from Arizona. We were broke. I got a job 
in a factory and then read about Merlite Presto Shine. Then presto, 
I got my dealership and started making money as they said. Today 
I have a steady flow of customers, and we now own our own home 
with an acre of land.” 
Pedro Ramirez of Puerto Rico: “As a Merlite Presto Shine 
Dealer, I do Simoniz wax jobs on aircraft on a contract 
basis. Already I have steady business contracts totaling 
$500.00 a2 month, Recently a domestic airline signed a con- 
tract for me to do their 12-passenger Beechcrafts at $75.00 
per plane per month, and a plane takes me only 5 hours 
to do.” 
Steven Schorr of Long Island, N.Y.: “I am 15 years old and 
in junior high school. My dad will let me do only 10 cars 
on a weekend, although I could do a lot more, if I didn't 
have to do homework. Even so, I make about $50.00 a week- 
end, which will go to my college education. This summer 
I've lined up 2 beach clubs, and 2 of my friends to do the 
work for me.” 

Ps ne ee eee eee ee eee 


Merlite Presto Shine Corp., Dept. Y-2S 
1081 Bristol Road, Mountainside, New Jersey 07092 


Rush me complete Prospectus of my opportunity to make 
big profits in a business of my own as a Merlite Presto Shine 
Dealer. Everything comes to me by mail, prepaid, absolutely 
FREE, and entirely without obligation. 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE ZIP. 
in Canada: Merlite Presto Shine, Ontario, Canada 
FiveM Contractors Ltd., 169 Mayne Street, 
Hanford, Stoke-On-Trent, England. 
— ee ee 
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PENCLIFF 10 


MON EYMAKING MACHINES etc. 


“HE SAID HE'D had wins at tracks on th y of S874, 
$1082, and $1516. IT thought he must be millionaire. 
$20 on all 


Then I found out he wesn't, he'd simply n 
wlictions of PENCLIFF world’s top race computer, 


s ATIONAL—space age—sci fic, yet S50 easy to use. 
All purchasers get facts. Over 4 years checkable Bly Win 
Pencliff results. Over 3,000 Big Win Pencliff Payoffs to $2 
Stinkes incl, $89, $106, 3169, Big Pencliff Track Wins— 
$2 on all predictions in the 9 races Incl. $87, $108, S151 
clear net profit on the day, Magnificent 28¢ approx. 
aver. Win all races, and investing only in rac with 10 
Or less entries you can yet up to 100% Win at meetings on 
the day. Learn how an accident on the inventor's yacht, 
his 25 years horse race knowledge, the ald of 12 other ex- 
pert handicappers, and a giant 1.8.M. computer all led th 
the invention of amazing PENCLIFF, R.H.P. Co., Box 
5715-PT1, Carmel, Calif. 93921. 


Tear out this ad NOW and mail with name, address & zip. 


RESERVATION » » HAT 


Good quality thick black wool felt, Colorful 
feather ond band. 634 to 756, Order yours 
today, Send for free FUN-WEAR catalog, 


roan Division of 
Ourooor Worowsss tren 
PHONE 303: 586-3361 ESTES PARK, COLO. 80517 


71.2 DIVE TANK 


Brand New with 


J-VALVE & TANK BOOT 


® YELLOW VINYL FULL PRICE 


1.6.0. 5 YR. 
MANUFACTURER'S $ 4 9* 


GUARANTEE 

MONEY BACK 

GUARANTEE F.0.B. DENVER 
Freight collect—NO C.0.D. 

wena cae ORDER 
ORDER IN U.S. DOLLARS 

AMOUNT ONLY. TODAY 
American Divers Supply & Mfg. Corp. 


4030 W. Colfax Ave. (303) 534-4888 
Dept. TR-2 DENVER, COLO, 80204 
Seno $1.00 for our Catalog with Amazing Low Prices 


GENUINE STEER HORNS 


$5.95 plus 75¢ pstg. 


Approximately 22” to 24” from tip-to-tip, these highly 
polished horns make unusual and colorful decorations 
for your office, den or work shop. Wall mounting 
bracket is attached. Use them for gun racks, hat and 
coat racks, or wall decorations. 


TEXAS SIZE HORNS. Our giant steer horns measure 
an astounding 5 to 6 feet from tip-to-tip. Handsome 
leather mounting in center has embossed Western de- 
signs. A magnificent wall decoration for the man who 
thinks big! $29.95, shipped freight or express collect. 


You Must Be Satisfied! Money-Back Guarantee 


P & S SALES _ bept. H-8 


115 W. First St., P.O. Box 155 
Tulsa, Okla. 74102 


WRITE FOR 


FREE 


CATALOG 


Senne 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION: Action packed Career. Earn 
Big Money. Car usually furnished. Expenses Paid. Train at 
home in spare time followed by two weeks resident training in 
Miami Beach or Las Meet Approved for Vets and Inservice. 
Accredited Member_N.H.S.C. Free Information, Insurance 
Adjusters Schools, Dept. Q, 1872 N. W. 7 Street, Miami, 
Florida 33125. 
TMADE F000 00 Year by Mailorder! Helped others make 
money! Start with $10.00—Free Proof! Torrey, Box 318-MT, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 48197. 

MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 

FREE 206 Easy Ways to make money taking orders for excit- 
ing new products—spare time. Send name, age, for 5 months 
free subscription, Opportunity Magazine, 1458-C Hancock 


Center, Chicago 60611. 
MAKE $12.00 Profit each dozen assembling Belts, Redikut's- 
50, Richland Center, Wisc. 

Les SALESMEN WANTED 

SELL Advertising Book Matches—No experience needed— 
complete sales kit furnished Free—in demand everywhere, 
We show you how—make daily cash commissions. Superior 
Match, Dept. JX 869, 7528 Greenwood, Chicago 60619. 
AGENTS WANTED 
WANT TO MAKE Up To $100 A Week spare time, and get 
free shoes for life, too? No investment. Rush card for free 
details. Mason Shoes, K-622, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 


54729. 

EDUCATION—INSTRUCTION—SCHOOLS 
FINISH HIGH SCHOOL—10 weeks. Diploma from State- 
Send $2.00 for application forms, complete information. 
E.P.1., Box 176-J, Gustine, California. 

PIANO LESSONS—Tape Recorded. Sheridan School, Box 
111, Kenmore, New York 14223. 
EARN European college degree al home. Details free. Dr. 
Bates, 6, Melbury Road, London, W14, England. 
POLICEMAN-COURSE. Diploma, $10.00. Southern Police 
Academy, Box 306, Fairfield, Alabama 35064. 
EMPLOYMENT INFORMATION—JOBS 
FLORIDA EMPLOYMENT NEWSLETTER, Jobs, All Fields. 
Send $1.00. Box 22263, Ft. Lauderdale. 
ALASKA JOBS. For information on employment in “The Land 
of Opportunity” send $5 (Refundable) to Denali Dahl, P.O. 
Box 781, Anchorage, Alaska 99501. 

= REAL ESTATE 
CANADIAN VACATION LANDS: Full Price $345.00. 
40 acres $10 month. Suitable cottage sites, hunting, fishing, 
investment. Free Information, Land Corporation, 3768-1 
Bathurst, Downsview, Ontario, Canada. 

VACATION LANDS. Canada. $1.00 Acre. Free Information, 
Tax Corp., 206-M Bloor W., Toronto 5. 

FREE 208-page real estate catalog. All types property, coast 
to coast! United Farm Agency, 612-TM West 47th St,, Kansas 


City, Mo. 64112. 
HELP WANTED 


FOREIGN and USA job opportunities available now, Con- 
struction, all trades. Earnings to $3,000 monthly, Paid over- 
time, travel, bonuses, Write; Universal Employment, Wood- 


bridge, Conn. 06525. 
AUSTRALIA WANTS, YOU! Government Assisted Passage. 


Unlimited Opportunities. Latest Government Information 
and Forms. $1.00. Austco, Box 3623-XX, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia 90803. 


SLEEP LEARNING 


SLEEP-LEARNING—HYPNOTIS itrange catalog free. 
Autosuggestion Box 24-TT_ Olympia, Washington, 2 
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MARKET PLACE 


For ad-rates write Classified, 100 E. Ohio, Chicago 60611 
{esgic tte 


HOBBIES 
SPORTS 

SERVICES 

SCHOOLS 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 

WOMEN! BIG NEY part or full-time! Show 500 Good- 
housekeeping Approved Cosmetics to friends and neighbors. 
Take orders. verything furnished. Credit extended. No 
investment. Full information, free samples by mail. Studio 
Girl Cosmetics, 11451 Hart, Dept. BC332, No. Hollywood, 
Calif. 91605. Openings for party plan operators, managers. 
TURN BOXTOPS INTO CASHI Dotalls $1.00. Claudine Ss, 
Valley Park, Missouri : 

HOMEWORKERS! $85 WEEKLY addressing mail for firms. 
Start immediately! Details, send stamped self addressed 
Bove lope. Enterprises, Box 16143-QMG, Phoenix, Arizona, 


$75.00 THOUSAND, Home Addressing! Longhand, Type- 


whiter, Information, send stamped self-addressed envelope. 
Brewster, Box 1348-WA, Clearwater, Florida 33517. 

NEEDED nvelope Addressers. Longhand, Typewriter. In- 
formation send stamped envelope. Box 67, Rising Star, 


Texas 76471. 

OF INTEREST TO ALL 
RADIOSUNGLASSES—atalog 25¢. Carlton, P.O, Box 12005, 
Houston, Texas 77017. 
AUSTRALIA The Last Frontier! Unlimited opportunities for 
new immigrants! Government paid inducements and trans- 
portation. Send $1.00 (Refundable) for details. Venture, 
Box 95, Abington, Mass. 02351. 

ARCHERY 
FREE DISCOUNT ARCHERY Gatalog, All top Name Brands. 
Guaranteed same day service. World’s largest supplier, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Anderson Archery, Grand Ledge, 
ich. 


SPORTS 


JOIN NATIONAL SPORTS Club (USA)—For Free Informa: 
tion send name, address. P.O. Box 5743, San Jose, Calif. 95150. 


STAMP COLLECTING 


HIGHEST PRICES paid for Collections or odd stamps- 
For full details, write U.S. & Foreign Stamps Exchange, 
1232 Neil Ave., MP1, Columbus, Ohio 43201. 


( ; ail on convenient terms! 
State licensed. Postal minaricey Dept. 74-N, 200 Keeline Build- 
BORROW UP TO $1,000 By Mail, Money on your signature 
for any purpose. Write: American Loan Pian, Dept. LA-2135, 
City National Bank Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 68102. 

LOANS UP TO $2,500.00. No interviews or endorsers. The 
berson who cashes your check won’t know it’s a loan. Trans- 
Con Finance Corporation, Dept. BIG-8-9, Box 2393, Fort 
Worth, Texas 76101, 

INVENTIONS 


Akt Ail Ne Eee Se 
INVENTIONS NEEDED immediately for manufacturers. 


For additional information write Kessler Corp., C-928, 

Fremont, Ohio. 

INVENTIONS WANTED: Patented, Unpatented. Global 

Marketing, 2420-M 77th, Oakland, Calif. 94605. Z 

HYPNOTISM 
HYPNOTISM REVEALED! Free Illustrated Details: Powers, 
12015 Sherman Road, North Hollywood, California 91605. 
PERSONAL—MISCELLANEOUS 

JETECTIVE COURSE. Frea Information. Universal Detec- 

tives, Box 8180-C, Universal City, California. 
ADVERTISERS—AGENCIES 

YOU ARE READING the Classified Section of one of the 

Nation’s most responsive markets. These ads are shopped by 

millions who respond to Opportunity. Tell your ‘story’ —then 

watch inquiries, orders roll in. For details, rates write 

CLASSIFIED, INC., Dept. T-8, 100 E. Ohio, Chicago 60611. 


ALL LEATHER DOPP KIT with a lifetime guar- 
antee. Useful for travelers, campers and 
servicemen. Fully lined with leakproof liner 
for complete safety. Has special pockets for 
razor and toothbrush. It opens wide to stay 
open. $14, Charles Doppelt, 2024 South 
Wabash. Chicago. Ill. 61616 


GOLFER'S TANKARD is imported from Eng- 
land. Made of genuine pewter with glass 
bottom, it stands five inches high and holds 
enough liquid to quench a powerful thirst. 
$12.95 plus 50¢ postage. Alexander Sales. 
Dept. TR-869, 26 South Sixth Avenue. Mount 
Vernon, New York 10551. 


GOLF MASTER can cut strokes off your golf 
game. Accurate calibrated shaft measures 
drives up to 250 yards. Shows elevation of 
ball to 45 degrees and also indicates fairway. 
hook, slice or out of bounds. $19.98 plus $1 
postage. A Man’s World, Dept. TE-8, Lake 
Success, N.Y. 11040. 


TRUE FOR TODAY’S MAN 


SHOPPING F 


True Goes 


POOL CUES available at big savings. The cues 
ure guaranteed to be warp and crack-free or 
they will be replaced at no cost. Choice of 
two models. Wrapped handle and marble 
base, $16. Hand-carved handle. $14. Add pe 
for shipping. Sinameo Imports. Dept. T-8. 
Box 2123, Eugene. Oregon 97402. 
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STOP TOW-AWAY THEFT OF TRAILERS. New 
“No-Tow” locks for travel, boat, camping, 
snowmobile, horse and utility trailers. Models 
to fit yarious-sized couplers. Prices range 
from $12.95 to $14.95. For more informa- 
tion, write to Master Lock Co.. Dept. T-8. 
Milwaukee. Wisconsin 53245. 


DIGITAL WRIST WATCH from Switzerland has 
prominent numerals that show minute, hour 
and date at a quick glance. Accuracy is guar- 
anteed. Timepiece has completely shock- 
resistant gold-tone case and leatherlike strap. 
$19.98. Palm Company, 7008 Greenland 
Building, Miami. Florida 33147. 


AUGUST 1969 


HAND ENGRAVED RINGS. Coat of aris of 
your family. alma mater, state or country in 
18K gold setting. Choice of agate. jasper. 
topaz. amethyst. synthetic sapphire or ruby. 
About $115. Write for free color catalog, 
Heraldica Imports, Dept. TR1,.4 West 40th 
Street. New York. N.Y. 10018. 


SPORTSMAN'S CAN PLINKER holds up a can 
for a target. It swings around when a hit is 
scored and resets itself automatically for 
the next shot. Uses any size cans. Ash hard- 
wood stock with five-inch steel spikes. $2.95. 
P & S Sales. Dept. T-8, Box 155, Tulsa. 
Oklahoma 74102. 


SHORT-TIMER'S PIN is the symbol of short- 
timers everywhere. It’s for college seniors, 
GI's soon to be civilians, bachelors engaged 
to be married or anyone who has a short 
time to go. 24K gold plate, $1.25. G&D As- 
sociates, Dept. T-8. Box 4968, Grand Central 
Station, New York. N.Y. 10017. 


RUSSIA STAMPS #106 


This Fabulous High-Value Collection 
Catalog Priced at $2.50 — only 10¢! 


Remarkable and Valuable Collection of 

32 different genuine Russian postage stamps, 
some over 50 years old! Includes scarce Com- 
memoratives, Czarist issues, Airmails. Catalog 
price $2.50. Special introductory offer — to 
show you the great pleasure of America’s Most 
Rewarding Hobby — only 10¢! Also, selections 
of unusual stamps to examine free. Buy any or 
none, return balance, cancel service anytime. 
EXTRA: ‘How to Get Beautiful Stamp Album and 
Valuable Stamps FREE’’. Send 10¢ today! 


H, E. HARRIS, DEPT, L-92, BOSTON, MASS. 02117 


Investment, retirement! Choice land vanishing. 
Enjoy matchless fishing, hunting, wilderness 
beauty. Most tracts have water frontage or 
access. Clear, insured titles, road access. 
FREE color photos, descriptions, maps. Our 
foresters will show any tract. 
TIMBERLAND RESOURCES 
Dept. H, Bx. 4246 Spokane, Wash. 99202 


HEAVY DUTY WELDER 


Does work of $85.00 welder 


yet costs only 18 
POST PAID 95 
Fits ordinary 110V outlet 


3 welding heats 


Weld, braze, solder or cut most anything made of metal. No experi- 
ence needed. Follow simple instructions. Uses standard 4” rods 
to weld iron, steel, brass, bronze, aluminum, other metals. 3 welding 
heats... not just one as with other low priced models. New HEAVY 
DUTY circuit gives higher heat . 4 times the heat needej to 
melt toughest iron. More weldi jower than ever before. Comes 
complete with welder’s mask, $2.00 pack of rods, flux, carbons, 
automatic arc striker, etc. NOTHING ELSE TO BUY. Approved for 
homes, garages, shops, factories. 10 day MONEY BACK trial. Guaran- 
teed against burnouts. Send $2.00 and pay $16.95 plus small C.0.D. 
when delivered. or send $18.95 cash, ck., M.O. for postpaid shipment. 


WEL-DEX MFG. CO., dept. W-43, Box 10776, Houston, Texas 77018 


Big opportunities. Big 
profits. Earn quickly. Full 


KS or part time. Learn at 
LOG home, it’s easy. Do real 


EARN WHILE jobs: All Tools—Materials 


Supplied. Accredited mem- 
YOU LEARN ber NHSC, Lic. State of 

| Send for 
PROVED. Send name, ad- 
B FREE BOOK dress & Zip for FREE book 


NJI—VETERAN AP- 
Locksmithing Institute, Dept. 1128-089, Little Falls N. J. 07424 


WRIST ROCKET 


AMERICA’S Pat. 
HARDEST U.S. 
HITTING SLING 


Range 225 yd.—232 fps 
Matched spare rubbers 


and pouch assembly, $1.00. 
Write WRIST POCKETS $3 Post Pd. 


2654 44th Ave. 


Sonimbus Nebr. 68601 No C.0.D.'s 


STRAN 


By John Dubarry 


To be worth one’s weight in gold is 
a value judgment that no longer counts 
for much in these days of inflation. It 
used to be something that was reserved 
to Oriental potentates dispensing 
charity—and they put themselves on the 
scales to prove they could afford it. 
Ancient Hindu kings sat on one pan of 
a giant balance while the royal trea- 
surer upswung them with gold on the 
other pan; the resulting treasure was 
distributed as alms. Mogul emperors of 
India in the 17th century expanded 
their donations with an annual give- 
a-weigh of 20 items in descending value. 
They began with gold, then sat against 
silver, silk, perfumes and so on down 
to a pan of mixed vegetables, all of 
which went out as charity, After a lapse 
of two centuries, the costliest weighings 
of all took place only a generation ago. 
The Aga Khan, leader of Ismaili 
Moslems as a direct descendant of 
Mohammed, received two weighings 
from his adoring followers in India and 
Africa for his Golden Jubilee. Each 
balancing, against gold bars, amassed 
$150,000 for his charitable dispersal. 
Then 10 years later, in 1946, they twice 
weighed him against diamonds—a 
borrowed stack of plastic-boxed indus- 
trial and cut gems that totaled more 
than 550,000 carats. The worth of the 
two weighings, paid over in cash, was 
$3,600,000—a sum swollen by the fact 
that the rotund Aga weighed 243% 
pounds. They weighed him last in 1954 
and 1955 against platinum for another 
million. Today, with gold at $43 a troy 
ounce, an average 175-pound American 
is worth about $110,000—an amount 
not beyond the boast of the ordinary 
wage earner, for, at say $5,200 a year, 
he earns it about twice over during his 
working life. 


The toughest race for relay runners 
in the world may well be a field event 
in Thailand called Wing Piow. The 


100 


sound of it in English conveys some- 
thing of its wild spirit. Two teams of 
six to eight men each take their station 
at the ends of a 150-yard rope stretched 
taut between poles. At the go signal, 
the first two men start toward each 
other, running on opposite sides of the 
rope and carrying a flag. They run 
around the poles and back to their own 
end, and there hand the flag to the 
next member of their team. Around and 
around the competing runners go, 
striving to catch their opponent and 
touch him on the back with the flag. 
Two evenly matched teams can find it 
hard to score a win, They may have to 
keep running until both sides are limp 
and staggering with exhaustion and 
one man falls, making Wing Piow not 
only the toughest but the longest of 
relay races. 


Walking hand in hand makes today’s 
couples feel good and modern, hand 
holding being presumably a modern 
custom, Actually it's the reemergence 
of a custom 700 years old. In the 13th 
century, linking hands was the chival- 
rous way for two friends to stroll to- 
gether in public, whether of the same 
sex or not. This cozy convention was 
practiced, of course, only by the leisured 
upper class; peasants were expected to 
keep their dirty paws busy at farm 
tasks. Oddly, in the holding of hands, 
the less firm the grip, the more its 
significance. To express high respect, 
a man would lead his best friend about 
by one finger. Until the custom finally 
died, for a knight and a lady to be seen 
promenading in the castle garden 
while he politely held just one of the 
lady’s fingers meant that they were, at 
the least, betrothed. 


Both food and drink are the double 
gifts to mankind that nature sometimes 
generously provides from a_ single 
plant. The coconut, for instance, fur- 


Ul TRUE 


nishes meat and a kind of milk. Grapes 
turn into raisins and wine. Rye, pro- 
perly handled, yields bread and whisky. 
Mexico’s maguey, however, supplies 
perhaps the most noteworthy combina- 
tion. Juice from the fleshy spike leaves 
of maguey—also known as agave and 
century plant—ferments to pulque 
which distills into tequila. These 
alcoholic tipples lie best in the stomach 
on a food foundation which maguey 
also stocks: two-inch-long, leaf-brows- 
ing caterpillars that Mexicans eat as a 
delicacy. Fried or toasted and prefer- 
ably served hot, the caterpillars have a 
pleasant nutty flavor. Sold in markets 
loose or canned, they’re a favorite 
Mexican cocktail-hour appetizer. Thus 
maguey supplies both the drink and the 
snack to eat with the drink—a pairing 
unique among double-duty plants. 


How to tell one penguin from an- 
other, all identical in black-and-white 
cutaway coats, is a problem for Antarctic 
bird watchers, It’s also a problem for 
male penguins—and they can’t solve it 
as men do by trapping individuals for 
examination and ankle banding. An 
Adelie penguin, looking around at his 
fellow birds at courting time, is in the 
peculiar position of not knowing who's 
female. He risks a test. He picks up a 
pebble in his beak, carries it before 
another penguin, and lays it down. The 
other penguin, if male, reacts indig- 
nantly to this improper proposal with 
a hard beak jab—equivalent, in hu- 
man conduct, to a swift punch in the 
nose. Sadly, the suitor picks up his 
pebble and tries elsewhere, He knows he 
has found a female at last when he 
doesn’t get hit. But his offering may be 
ignored, sending him on his way again: 
however, if the other penguin picks up 
the pebble, he has acquired a wife— 
though she is indistinguishable in ap- 
pearance from every male who took a 
swing at him. 
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“When you buy a Winchester 
you get more than 
~aWinchester. 


Buy a model 1200 or 1400 shotgun between 
August 1 and December 31 and you'll re- 
ceive a free $20 gift certificate. 

Here’s how our shotgun promotion 
works: when you buy one of our 1200 or 
1400 model shotguns, you’ll get a $20 gift 
certificate from your dealer. Send it along 
with $15 and warranty card. Then we’ll 
send you back a pair of Tasco 7 x 35 wide- 

- angle precision-made binoculars in rich, 
black: European styling with case. Or a 
Duxbak hunting jacket or insulated Mark 5 
hunting boots by Weinbrenner. Each, by the 
way, a $35 value for a mere $15. The choice 
is yours. . 

We've gone out of our way to 
find just the right kind of hunting ac- 
cessories to go with our shotguns. 
(That’s a lot of looking when you want 
them up to snuff.) 3 

So that’s what our shotgun deal is all about. 
Just buy one between August | and December 31 
and you'll get a lot more than you bargained 


WINCHESTER ®) 


We won’t sell a gun we haven’t fired ourselves 
275 WINCHESTE! VE {W HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 06504 
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‘cause my Winstons taste good | Hf BR 
_ tke a cigarette should. //// : 


TON SALEM NC 


